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A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS. 
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The lot, packed free, and sent on receipt of amount. 
2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets, 

warm, and comfortable; size sein. by 72 in, Beat 
fully whipped with crimson. 
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2 Homéspun Heather-Coloured Blankets, ‘||| I Always use 
a most durable and most useful Blanket; size so in. RM 
hy 70 in., bordered, RS Gh 
2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blan- Veal 
kets, thick, warm, soft, and comfortable, well [4 
finished and edged; size 51 in. by ju in Y 


2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very 
nfortable; full 
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splendid durable quality, size 8 

3 lbs. Very warm, 

2 Cream-Coloured, Warm, Fine Quality 
Crib Biankets, soft as velvet; wash well and 
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12 White Bedroom Towels 
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THE REMEDY 
WITH A REPUTATION 


which is world-wide, and which, moreover, has stood the test of nearly seventy years, 
must necessarily possess very real and sterling qualities. ‘'Time tries all things,” 
says the old proverb. Beecham’s Pills continue to flourish through the passing 
years, and to-day they are in greater demand than ever. What is the secret of 
their success? It lies in their reliability. What they promise to do, they perform. 
If this were not so. no amount of advertising would keep them in use in the 
thousands of homes all over the world where they are exercising to-day, as they 
have done in the past, a_ beneficial influence. As a household remedy for 
irregularities of the digestive system, Beecham’s Pills stand supreme. Their 
systematic use is of the greatest value for keeping the stomach strong, the liver in 
order, the kidneys active, and the bowels regular. Such depressing and distressing 
symptoms as biliousness, constipation, flatulence, headache, sickness, and dizziness 
speedily vanish after a few doses of this famous corrective medicine. The blood 
is purified, the appetite is improved, and the whole bodily system braced and 
strengthened after a course of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 





Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire. 
Sold everywhere in hoxes, price 1/1; (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 
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From the Painting by 
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Cottage Gardens 
By HAYWARD YOUNG 


Ou, the delightful memories I have of beautiful cottage 
gardens! Where you see a beautiful garden attached 
to a picturesque cottage, you will invariably find that the 
tenants are clean, intelligent, and interesting. Often have 
I enjoyed long chats with these toilers, and have found many 
who had a Dorothy Eckford or Evelyn Hemus [Two famous 
sweet-pea growers.—EDITOR] taste with only a dandelion 
income. How early they are up and into the garden they love 
so well; digging, forking over the soil, weeding or planting ! 
Many of these amateur gardeners have to walk long distances 
to their work, and to be actually working by half-past six in 
the morning; and yet they find time to make their gardens 
a glory of colour. And the amount of self-denial some of 
them exercise is just a marvel to me. 
“That’s a fine show of asters,’ I remarked to a 
cottager one day. ‘An’ it orter be too,” he replied 
laconically. ‘‘ No bacca for a week!” I fished 
for further interesting information on the 
subject, and was informed that it was a case 
of going without “bacca”’ or asters, and 
that the asters had won. Tt was comi- 
cally interesting to watch the memory 
of the duel flitting over his sunburnt 
face, whilst I metaphorically 
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doffed my cap to a stronger-minded man 
than myself. 
I think that nowhere in the world can one see such 

cottages and such gardens as in England. I know the British 

Isles—may I modestly put it—rather better than most Britishers ; 

not only the beaten tourist tracks, but the beautiful byways, tucked 

away in remote valleys, where a train-whistle is never heard and where the 

y people are untainted with the town. These are the spots 
where one tumbles across the old half-timbered cottages, and 
the gardens with all the sweet old-fashioned flowers: mignonette, 
gillyflowers, lavender, and sweetbrier; columbines, larkspur, and Canter- 
bury bells; big sunflowers and tall hollyhocks, under which often nestle 
the straw-domed beehives: cabbage roses, and the sweet-scented 
“Maiden’s Blush,’’ wallflowers and pinks, snapdragons and sweet- 
williams. 
I don’t paint these ‘bits’? purely from imagination; there are 

thousands of such subjects in our beautiful England, and I have lived 
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with them and love them. They are not confined to any one county, neither 
are theyall in a bunch; but aren’t they worth looking for? Wouldn’t 
it be worth while trying the county you live in before going further 
afield? You are sure to find some! Perhaps they are 

around you but you haven’t noticed them. You may 

take it from me that there isn’t a county in and 

or Wales without some glimpse of rural beauty, 

some picturesque little homes and gardens. 

Ill give youa tip! One of my methods 

of finding quaint and picturesque 

villages — and _ incidentally, 


gardens —is this: If I 
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beneath the whitened 
trunks of the apple-trees. 
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Jonquils and daffodils are 
nodding “Good morning” to 
each other all along the border of 


the old yew hedge and in the long grass 


t the back of the orchard. 
In every tree there seems to be a blackbird or a 


thrush; in every bird there seems to be a super- 
abundant exuberance of the joy of living, to judge from the 


trills of joyous melody, and the answering echoes from every 


part of the garden. Tomtits in their best spring blue are 
tumbling and turning somersaults round a piece of suspended 
coco-nut. Twittering wrens are bobbing in and out of the hedge, 
and a fat bullfinch, gorgeous as a Mansion House major-domo, 


is eyeing the perky sparrows with haughty stand-offishness. 


DU 


The pink petals of the almond blossom are scattered over the dewy 


lawn, whilst those that have not yet fallen are blushingly coquetting 


with their beautiful neighbour the cherry. What a delightful 


sight! Masses of immaculate white blossoms! Long, 


delicate, sweeping branches of white reach far over the 
many-coloured lichened fence. A white dream where 
even the shadows only touch the delicate s es of 
rl, with just a suspicion of the palest green. 
This cherry orchard in spring is one of the 
loveliest sights in the world. 
Look at the bees! They have been 
wishing for the sun to open the 
beautiful bunches of blossom, and 
now they will be in and out all 
the day taking their toll of 
the honey, and in return 
setting the fruit. I 
hope they will all 
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their burdens before the sun 
sets: for there is just a risk 
of their being nipped by Jack 
Trost on an April evening, in 
spite of the promising warmth 
of noon. 
In the woods the ferns are 
beginning to uncurl from 
among the moss and dead 
leaves. Anemones are shak- 
ing out their delicate blossoms 
—veritable Wind-flowers, as 
they nod and sway in the 
breeze. Primroses open in 
sheltered nooks where the 


sun can reach them, but not 
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the wind, and the ground-ivy 
is showing some early blue 
flowers. Is there anything 
in the world so lovely, so 
enheartening as a bright 


spring morning ? 
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AN OLD-ENGLISH GARDEN. 
From the Painting by Hayward Young. 





AN ITALIAN GARDEN. 
From the Painting by Hayward Young. 





Ir has occurred to me, on looking over the articles on flower- 
painting I have previously written for the \VoMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
that my readers must have formed the opinion that I am a most 
pessimistic person; because all through I seem to be preaching 
about the difficulties lying in wait for us when we try to reproduce 
the wonders of Nature’s works. But, believe me, the yery last thing 
I wished was to be discouraging! I was aiming to impress upon 
my fellow students of natural beauty my sympathy with fez 
struggles, because my own seem to increase every day! There 
ought, I think, to exist a kind of camaraderie between us. 
“Companions in misfortune’? I was going to say, but that is not 
quite what I mean; for the consciousness of our own limitations is 
not a misfortune, it isa very great asset to our ultimate success. 

Nevertheless, I think it is a comforting thought for us to 
remember, when fits of depression come over us, that, after all, it 
is a healthy feeling, and one shared alike by the humblest beginners, 
and by those whose achievements have earned them a high place in 
the world of Art. 


I once heard of an old village nurse, whose formula of consolation 
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to her patients, with complaints 
varying from fractured skull to 
“housemaid’s knee,’ used to 
be, “I’ve been through it all 
f, me dear!” 






This I felt especially on 
reading the letter of a Scotch 
reader of the WOMAN'S MAGA- 
ZINE, 





who wrote asking my 
advice about a group of roses 
on which she was engaged ; 
and she expressed so aptly the 
troubles and trials of a flower- 
painter that I am taking the 
liberty of quoting from her 


letter. She says, ‘I ever can 





get the exquisite pink of roses 
. if I put on the colour 


too pure, it has a crimson 
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effect, and if it is too watery, it is not like it either, not that 





lovely shell-pink effect.”’ 

I felt like grasping the hand of that lady, had it not 
entailed such a long stretch of the arm to her far-away 
northern home; for I was then engaged in trying faithfully to 














portray the delicate purity of a 

lovely group of wild roses I had brought 

back from a country ramble, and the difficulty 

of the “lovely shell-pink effect ’’ was mine also. 
Without bringing on myself the reproach of being 


the bad and quarrelsome worker of the weil-known 


proverb, I think I may say there is no pigment made that 


can approach the transparent beauty of a natural flower. The 
colours we use are as perfect as it is possible for modern chemical science 
to make them, but how can we expect these productions of human hands 
to come near the original? Just as little as the workings of our little brains, 
and the handicraft of our little hands, can in our highest endeavours approach 
the charm the great Maker of all things beautiful has given us in the humblest flower. 
When we look with admiration at some wonderful specimens of ancient eastern craftsmanship, 
we cannot fail to notice an irregularity of design that, in our ideas, constitutes part of its 
charm. But we should wonder that the artist hand, possessed of so much cunning, could not 
surely have avoided these apparent mistakes, did we not know that his religion taught 
him, ‘Only One can make things perfect,’’ and that the errors were not accident, but 
design. We of a different faith know that the mistakes will come of themselves, 
however we may strive for perfection, and that we cannot enter into com- 
petition with the works of God. But by cultivating a taste for all things 
beautiful, by earnest endeavour to represent what we see before us, and 


a steady determination to emulate the spider of Scottish fame, 
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whose exploits loomed so 





gely in the precepts of our nursery days, we can produce studies 
that are not only a great joy in the making, but that are sufficiently inspired with the glory 
of the original to cause delight and enthusiasm when the fleeting, transitory charm of our floral 
models has long since faded away. 

Roses are my favourite flowers, and I always enjoy painting them more than any other 
variety. Perhaps their very difficulties add to their charm, for their opening petals are 
constantly reyealing some fresh beauty. I may temporarily waver in my allegiance, perhaps, 
when I bury my face in the cool fra 





ance of the first bunch of dewy violets to greet the spring, 
or when the warm rich colour and variety of the chrysanthemums bring brightness into dreary 
November days. But, after all, Queen Rose reigns supreme ; the lovely blue violet lacks the 
variety of the rose, and the chrysanthemum (a close rival as regards colouring and variety) has 
a curious aromatic scent of its own, not disagreeable, but totally lacking the delightful 
fragrance clinging to rose petals, long after their mere beauty has passed away. 

We have adopted the rose as our national flower, and in English hearts she will ever be 
































held dear; whether rearing her dainty blooms above the cabbages 
in the humble garden of the labouring man, or flourishing in 
profusion in the old-world ple 





nce of the “lady of the manor,” 
who takes as great an interest and pride in tending her rose garden 
as did her ancestre: 





s of long ago, with powdered hair and flowered 





gown, when she passed those mossy terraces and walks, carefully 


collecting and stor the fallen petals, that their sweet savour 


should not be lost. 





As the fragrance of the dried rose-leaves brings back the 
remembrance of their sweetness, so may our humble efforts in 
colour rec 





Il happy memories of the glories of rose-time, perhaps 
when hearts are sad and all around is drear. If we have made our 
studies as true to Nature as earnest observation and a desire to 
express Truth can help 
us to do (avoiding any 
conventional “ pretti- 
boniremelig,?” or 
“effect *’), we 
have 


ness,’ 
shall 
accomplished 
much. 

That great Master 
of Medieval Art, 
Albrecht Diirer, tells 
us, ‘Depart not from 
Nature, neither imagine 
of thyself aught better, 
for Art standeth firmly 
fixed in Nature, and 
whoso can thence rend 
her forth, he 
possesseth her.’” 
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One further word by way of 
postscript: Do not despise the 
day of small things; make 















































fragmentary studies in plenty 
before you attempt a large 
picture. The foliage of the 
rose in itself presents a wonder- 
ful series of studies in colour; 
don’t think that it is the 
blossom alone that shows pink 
and red and yellow 
and purply - crimson 
tints. 

Notice how Nature 
suits the foliage to 


blossoms; look how 
the reddy - brown § 
shoots of the tea-rose 
harmonise with the 
golden-red in the 
heart of the flowers, 
how the pale blue- 
green tint that is on 
the foliage of some 
of the pale pink roses 
seems just the exact 
colour needed to 
bring out the shell-like colour- 
ing of the buds. 

And have you particularly 
looked at the colour on the out- 
side petals that enclose the 
rose-buds? These alone are 
worth careful study; they often 
show some most exquisite 
colours that are not necessarily 
repeated in the fully blown 
flower. Studies such as these 
are of infinite value to the 
artist; they train the eye, the 
mind, and also the heart; for 
they foster a love and reverence 
for God’s handiwork as seen in 
Nature. 











A DUTCH GARDEN OF FLOWERING BULBS. 
From the Painting by Hayward Young. 


“Folks” 


From the south slope David came in 
with the first asparagus. I heard him 
singing all across the field, and I 
stopped work to listen—like I think 
I'd listen if I were dying if David had 
atune forme. Oh, how the boy can 
sing! 


“Go 
Go 


when the morning shineth, 
when the moon is bright—” 


he was going on—you know the hymn, 
do you? It’s old-fashioned enough, 
the kind choirs used to sing when 
choirs was choirs and waesy’Z just 
concerts ; but, oh! they was full of the 
glory of day and night, and heaven, 
and more big things, too. The song is 
the happiest song—it always lifted me 
up to somewheres when I heard it. 

«‘Tad,”’ I said, when he stepped into 
the garden where I sat making my 
brooms, ‘‘I suppose you was coming 
up the path pretending you had a big 
opera-house audience in front of you.” 

“You're right. I pretended, Uncle 
Peter,’ David said, ‘I was standing 
on a big platform, singing to folks 
and making ’em laugh and ery and 
feel 

Ky,” 1 said sadly, ‘‘I’ll warrant. 
You’re always dreaming yourself on a 
platform—never down in an audience 
with the rest, lad.” 

David looked up the south 
slope. 

“T want to be myself,” he 
said somewhat doggedly, as 
we all say. 

His mother came bustling 
out into the garden—she is 
my sister, as it happens, but 
that she is David’s mother 
isso infinitely more important 
that I must needs call her 
that. 

“Mrs. Bennet and Ada’s 
comin’, she said. ‘ David, 
bring out two chairs. I asked 
them to come over and help 
me get ready Miss North’s 
room; but I haven’t done 
sweepin’ it yet.” 

Then I remembered, with 
no one knows what distaste, 
that this would be the after- 
noon when Miss North would 
be here, the young lady from 
London who was coming to 
our village, to lodge with us, 
for a month or so, to be 


A Voice—but 
what besides ? 


“So do I,”” says David, bringing out 
some chairs. 

“Me?” says Ada Bennet, coming 
up the path. 

I recollect that Ada had on a blue 
dress that was too small for her, so 





that she looked like a little girl Her 
hair, too, made her look young—it was 


so fair, and went soft about her fore- 
head, just like a child's. She had 
brought an immense bunch of lilac, 
and she was looking at it, and at 
David’s mother, and even at me—but 
not at David. 

«No, indeed ; not you,”’ says David. 
“T see little enough of you, Ada. 1 
mean this boarder-to-be.”” 

“T’ve brought her some lilac,” the 
girl said. ‘‘ We must put them in a 
stone jar in the corner of her room. 
Mustn’t we, Mr. Peter?’’ 

T said to her that we must do what- 
ever she would have, for her wilfulness 
pleases me. And then I talked with 
her mother, who had a lame arm, and 
wanted to know if I had ever had one; 
but all the time I watched Ada and 
David, for I had long had a certain 
hope in my heart. 

“Whose fault is it that you see little 
of us, Davee ?”’ she chided him—but 
airily enough, too. 





WHERE THE ROAD WINDS 


quiet. 
T wish she wasn’t 
coming,’’ I says shortly. 
é 


ROUND THE HILL, 


By ZONA 
GALE 


“The farm’s fault,’ said David. 
“What with the spring work and the 
new stock, I’ve no time for living at 
all.” 

“ Nor singing, David ?”’ Ada asked. 

“Oh, singing and breathing yes,” 
David says, and laughs. othing 
else, though. Ada, come over often 
and seeus. I miss you.”’ 

Ada looked at him, but he was busy 
with the asparagus, and did not look 
at her. ‘‘Please,’’ says Ada then, 
* Tm busy, too!” 

That was all they said, and it came 
to me among the names of diff 
liniments; but it served to show me 
that things were as always with them. 
David treated Ada as a child, took her 
for granted. The lad puzzled me. 
I'd known him his full twenty-four 
years. Would -he then never love 
anybody but his music and his mother 
and me ? 

“ David,” I said to him presently, 
when the others were gone up to the 
bedroom, 
up.”? 

“Olio. No} she isn’t,’ said 
David instantly, “she’s a little girl 
yet. It’s only the other day we used 
to start out after breakfast to play at 
‘ Getting-the-World.’”” 

“She is growing up,” I 
insisted. ‘‘ Her mother tells 
me this morning that Ada has 
had an offer of a post in a 
London office.” 

“What an 
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“Ada Bennet is growing 





idea!” said 
David lightly. ‘ Nothing but 
a child; that’s all Ada is.” 

“She’s grown up,”’ I said, 
stubborn, ‘and I’m in love 
with her.’” 





“So am I!” declared 
David, absently still. ‘I 
suppose I’ll have to take 


the wagonette to meet the 
boarder, won’t I ?’’ he says. 

“Take the hay wagon,” I 
told him, like a bear. 

But he took the wagonette, 
and I watched him down the 
road, and afterwards I sat 
with my work on my knee, 
doing nothing. I was think- 
ing, a man can’t live a happy 
life just by having a great 
voice in his throat, harnessed 
or not. When would David 
learn that little truth ? 

“Do remember,” said 
Dayid’s mother, bustling out 
into the garden, ‘‘to make 
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“Folks ” 





conyersation at the table, Peter. You 
know how quiet David is.” 
“Talk to the boarder? I shan’t 


say a sound,”’ I told her. 

“Well, to-night,’? she amended it, 
“*T’'ve asked Ada to come ove’ an’ be 
heres 

“But you can’t expect me to keep 
still when Ada’shere,’’ 1 says, perverse. 

When David brought Miss North 
home, I took good care to be out of 
the way. But I watched them from the 
edge of the orchard. All I saw of her 
was a flip of something grey when she 
went into the house, and a big trunk 
that David swung up on his shoulders 
like smoke. Then | thought the very 
outside of the house looked different 
from there beingas 
trunkthere ; and I hungaround theedge 
of the orchard, looking at the buds. 

“Has she come, Mr. Peter ?”’ said 
somebody. 

Therewas Ada. She’d got into a little 
white dress that wasn’t starched out 
stiff, same as some, but sort of dripped 
down off her like water. It wasn’t new, 
but she looked like an apple-blossom. 

“Yes,” I says, “she did. With a 
trunk the size of the corn-crib.’” 

Ada looked worried. ‘‘Mebbe I 
ought to have worn my pink,”’ she says. 
And I thought, ‘“ Dear little thing. 
Then her eyes flashed back to mine, 
and she dimpled like a child.‘ Let’s 
take hold of hands and run down the 
south slope and see what the boarder 
would say to “tat /”’ said she. We've 
done that sometimes, when life got so 
good we couldn't helpit. “David and 1 
always used to run up to the top of the 
south slope when we played at ‘Getting- 
the-World,’” she said, sort of wistful. 

“Suppe-R !”’ called David’s mother 
at the side door. It may not be the 
best form to announce a meal that way, 
but I tell you nothing else gives me 
quite the sensation that that kind of 
supper-calling does. 

Miss Merrill Drayton North was the 
boarder’s name. Wasn’t that a queer 
undertaking, setting up a surname for 
a front name? It seemed so different 
and sudden and not real. But that 
was the way she was; I saw it as we 
sat down to table; she was different 
and sudden. I can’t say much about 
the dress she wore ; but it gave me a 
general impression of having been 
cooked in cream, while David’s 
mother’s, and even Ada’s, was made 
of skimmed milk. And Miss North’s 
hair. I always notice a woman’s 
hair; it’s so up-and-down mysterious. 
But I defy any intelligence to penetrate 
how Miss North had done up hers. 
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Mebbe she knit it up nighttimes into a 
pattern and ravelled it out every morn- 
i I can’t see how else she could 
» managed the design. She was 

nice to David’s mother and to 
But the only one she 
She’d 





very 
Ada and to me. 
teally Za/ked to was David. 
mentioned ‘‘opera’’ to him, and he 
lit up as though she’d turned a switch 


on, and the two got on from the first. 

““T must sing for you after supper,’” 
she said. 

On the strength of that I hung 
around a while, but outside, where I 
wouldn’t have any talking to do. I 
didn’t really believe she could sing. 
I thought she could probably frolic 
around the notes, and tinkle and trill, 
but I didn’t look for much ofa tune from 
her. Still I stayed, in the hopes. I was 
smoking by the lilacs when I heard her 
touch the melodeon—an old piano-case 
melodeon that used to be David’s mo- 
ther’s when we were at home and melo- 
deons were melodeons, sweet-toned 
and mellow, and not mere bellowses. 
And in this one the tone still lived. 

Ill never forget that song. Her 
voice came out into the garden like a 
person. It was fresh and clear and 
girlish; for the first time my notice 
went away from her clothes and her 
hair to her. And I could enjoy it all 
the better because it was a song David 
sometimes sung too—I can’t keep the 
name of songs ; but it had one part to it 
that had more ume to it than the rest, 
and that part came in over and over 
again. And when she got to that 
every time she just made you want to 
swim out into the air with that tune 
wrapped around you. And the first 
time she came to that part she did it 
alone; but the second time David 
couldn’t stand it no longer. He sprung 
up and went over by the melodeon and 
joined in too—I could see from where 
Iwas the quick surprise on her face— 
and they went on to the end together. 
I never had heard him sing so—never 
once. It seemed as though our bare 
little parlour and the hanging lamp and 
Ada just disappeared from him, and so 
didtime and everything else but the song. 

“Why, Mr. Eld!”” Miss North said 
when they stopped. ‘ Why, Mr. Eld!” 
She got up slow, looking athim. “You 
have one of the few great voices I have 
ever heard,” she told him. “ Why on 
earth don’t you do something with it?” 

David wasn’t much used to talking, 
but somehow the music and their sing- 
ing it together sort of loosened his 
tongue. He'd talked to me before—I 
knew well enough how much he wanted 
to go where his music led him; and 
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he'd talked a little to Ada, and a little 
to his mother, but not much because he 
knew she needed him; but now he 
talked. Only—it wasn’t to Ada he 
was talking. She sat over in a corner 
of the sofa, and David told Miss North. 

“1 do want to try to do something 
with it,’? he said, ‘‘more than I ever 
wanted anything in my life ; but I sup- 
pose life will pan out—different.”” 

“Tt mustn’t,’? Miss North said. ‘It 
simply must zo¢, Don’t you know that 
ift like that ought to come before 
everything else 2” 

“Do you mean really ought to?” 
said David. 

M North was leaning forward. 
“Why,’’ she said, ‘‘but music is the 
great thing in life for you! You ought 
to sacrifice everything else to be true 
to your art. There isn’t any question 
about that. Is there, Miss Bennet ?” 

Ada smiled, but she didn’t answer. 
And when she did that, I went off 
and walked around the place a little, 
thinking things over. Is there a set 
of folks in the world, I said to myself, 
preaching that a voice in the throat 
is what they’re alive for? That life 
ought to be eaten alive by art? And 
when I went to bed I was thinking 
things over too hard to sleep at all. 
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That night was only the beginning. 
Mornings before breakfast, fifteen 
minutes or so at noon, and all the 
whole evenings, Miss North and David 
were at their singing. She was kind 
of giving him lessons—it seems she’d 
studied in Italy with somebody with a 
long name, and she was showing David 
how to do. He stopped singing tunes, 
and did scales; but when they sung 
together, they sung regular songs, and 
I didn’t get anything done at all for 
hearing them. It was glorious. There 
was a thousand things about it to 
make me unhappy, but it zvas glorious. 

At first Ada came over sometimes, 
afternoons. She did embroidery, and 
she’d come across the orchard in her 
little outgrown dresses, with her work 
ina bag. David would be in the field, 
and Miss North would be asleep, or off 
making pencil pictures of the place, 
that were considerable more pictures 
than place. So Ada would sit with me 
outside the door, and we would work to- 
gether, not saying a word unless we felt 
like it, unless to answer David’s mother 
something she said in the kitchen. 

“Mr. Peter,’? Ada says to me one 
day, “I’ve been thinking. Imagining, 
you know. It was about David. And 
of course I wouldn’t want David a bit 
different from what he is; but I was 














just imagining how funny it would be 
—queer, you know—if David had got 
so that he could sing as well as he 
wants to, and then had some time left 
over to be—just David. Just himself. 
Living like other folks are. Wouldn’t 
that seem funny ?”’ 

I laughed a little to please her, but 
T would sooner have cried. Oh, very 
funny, I told her jocular. 

“ Of course [ wouldn’t have him one 
bit different, for a thousand worlds !’’ 
she hurried to say; ‘but I wonder, 
if he could sing as well as he wants to, 
whether he would go back and bé the 
way he was when we used to play 
‘ Getting-the- World ’—though I think 
he’s nicer now than he used to be!”’ 
she added, and I thought I saw a 
little blush on her cheeks. So I found 
fault with the chisel I was using, and 
went off to look for another. ‘“ Dear 
little thing !”’ I kept thinking. 

But one afternoon Ada came, over, 
—it was the afternoon, I recollect, 
when she was to decide for sure about 
going to the city to work—and Miss 
North was out 
walking. And Miss 
North didn’t come 
back, and she didn’t 
come back till, to- 
wards half-past five, 
we heard them both 
coming, her and 
David, singing 
through the fields. 
How their voices 
blended; it was like 
one yoice, and then 
like a choir of voices. 
We saw them com- 
ing down the south 
slope in the after- 
noon light; her in 
one of her pretty thin 
dresses, and David 
with no hat on his 
head. It was like a 
picture, and it made 
my heart ache too, 
like pictures often 
do. They came up 
the path, and smiled 
at us, merry, while 
they sang, and they 
stood up by the 
lilacs, and sang the 
song through to the 
ending, It was like 
some wonderful 
opera, done back 
into real life. They 
were both sort of 
carried away with 


the minute, and you —ourswe THe awsic. 


could see how much the music meant 
to them both. And yet, though I love 
music too, almost like I love the morn- 
ing, the soul in me was somehow so 
heavy that I couldn’t say a word. I 
wanted to get away, out of sight of 
little Ada, alone there ozfszde the 
music, while the two others swum in 
it together. 

“Where’s my pipe?” I recollect I 
mumbled, and went off around the 
house. But inside of me words were 
forming, and flying out into the world 
to be answered. 

“O Lord,” I said, praying aloud, 
‘did You mean it that way—did You ? 
The music is big; David’s singing is 
big. You made it and You know. 
You gave it to him, and it must have 
been for some reason. But, oh, it’s 
only music ! 
him that ism t his voice 2” 

But nothing answered—nothing out- 
side. Only deep inside I knew, and I 
knew, and I knew! 

It didn’t surprise me when, not a 
week afterwards, Ada’s mother came 
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over for some liniment for her arm and 
told us Ada had gone up to London. 

“For long ?’’ I says. 

“ Vor the present, at any rate,”’ said 
her mother. ‘It’sa good post, though 
I don’t know what’s got into Ada to 
want to go away like this, I’m sure! ”’ 

David was having a late tea, and 
Miss North was talking to him, and 
the rest of us were sitting in the kitchen 
too, because it’s where we like to sit. 

“Do you hear that, David?”’ I said 
to him sharp; I couldn’t help it. 
“Ada has gone up to the city to 
work.” 

“She has!’’ said David, and drew 
down his brows like a cloud. “ Why, 
it’s funny she didn’t say anything to 
me about it.”’ 

Isn't that like men? When had he 
said anything to Ada lately about his 
plans, or about anything? It had all 
been said to Miss North—and sung to 
her. But he never thought of that. 

At the end of the month, when Miss 
North went back to London, it hap- 
pened as I thought it would happen; 
David had promised 
to go too, in the 
autumn, as soon as 
the crops could be 
got away from. I 
own that the pros- 
pect made a funeral 
out of the rest of my 
summer. I hated to 
lose David. Ihated 
the city to have 
David. I hated to 
have Miss North 
have David. 

And that last, I 
began to fear, was 
what would happen. 
David wasn’t him- 
self that summer at 
all. I didn’t think 
he knew what ailed 
him, but nothing 
went tight. He 
moped about even- 
ings, and tried to 
sing alone, and gave 
it up, and took long 
walks by himself, 
and talked about 
Miss North. Ada 
he never mentioned, 
or hardly ever. And 
we never heard from 
her except when her 
mother came oyer 
and gave us an item 
or two, in among the 
remedies. She was 
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she had been to a con- 

ed her work; she was 
coming home for a week-end after 
awhile—or like that. I used to miss 
the child terribly ; but I think I missed 
more the old, boyi David. And 
Miss North I never missed the fraction 
of once. No, I donno as she seemed 
to me even real. She just did things 
busy, and planned, and sung—and 
ne got past any of it, down to the 
Why’s and the How’s that hold us all 
together. Life she took for granted, 
just like David had been taking Ada 
for granted. And that seemed to me 
considerably like taking the wings for 
the bird. 

Anyhow, when he'd got the farm 
work where he could leave it, David 
went off to London; and in the inter- 
vals between his letters I used to look 
long up the south slope, to rest my 
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eyes. 

David's letters weren’t so very full 
of the oil of jo He was working like 
a horse; I saw that farming wasn’t 
anything of a task beside learning to 
He mentioned being with Miss 
North—at a dinner where she was, at 
a musicale where she was, at a concert 
with her, at a party at her house. His 
mother was proud and pleased, and I 
was indignant. I could see well enough 
how she appropriated the lad; and 
though I was sure to the top of a great 
satisfaction that, when he left us, David 
was in love with his music, and not 
with her, still nobody could now tell 
what might happen, and least of all 
could I. 

Three times he mentioned Ada. 
Three times he had been to see her, 
and found her not at home. Once he 
had been to her office, and had found 
that she could not leave her work. 
He could make nothing of telephoning 
there ; and his letter to her remained 
unanswered. What could it mean? he 
demanded. 

Thete came a night when David was 
to have a chance to sing at a concert, 
and David wrote from somewhere up 
about the seventh heayen, and sent 





















tickets for a box for his mother 
and me. His mother declined with 
enthusiasm. 


“T’ve nothing to wear,” she said. 
“David would be ashamed of me. 
Besides, I shall take cold. Besides, 
there is no time to get ready, 
Besides m 

“J shall go,’ I said. “ David can 
be ashamed of me if he thinks he would 
enjoy it.”’ 

Moreover, I had a plan. And I 
did something which is in me most 





rare—I wrote a letter. The letter 


said— 

“ Dear Ada,—I shall call for you to 
go to a concert with me Wednesday 
at 7.45. Try to be ready prompt. 

“PETER BARNES.” 





I don’t know that it was such a very 
knightly letter, but it did go to the 
point. I made sure of her address 
when I went over to get the label of 
the liniment that I was to bring her 
mother. I love the city. Is it strange 
that I, who live in the country by a 
passionate preference, should yet love 
the city? I can tell you why. In the 
country I love the green and the sights 
and the sounds; but in the city the 
people make me mad with my joy in 
them. 
but in the city are humans, folks like 
me, with thoughts and hearts and 
hurts and good times that I know 
about. It’s like being thousands of 
me’ ! I throw 
myself in a crowd as if I was plunging 
back to the beginnings of things, when 
a lot of us, all alike, started in to bea 
universe. We've kept along at mighty 
different paces, but underneath none 
of us can be fooled about it; we are 
all alike, and we know it. And I love 
to feel that it is so, and best I feel it in 
the city. 

Even so, my heart misgave me some- 
what when I saw where Ada Bennet 
lived. How could she, who had lived 
in the air, so to say, shut herself up in 
the hideous house that had her num- 
ber? When I went up the dingy steps, 
already I forecast how the parlour 
furniture looked, how the poor things 
in her bedroom looked, how horrible 
were house-cleanings and Sundays and 
weddings in that house! Think of 
them, I said to myself, all over the 
city in places like this, trying to de 
themselves. 

“Tell the lady I'll wait on the 
steps,’ I said to the maid, and as 
she shut the door I heard her titter- 
ing. The people who are used to 
horrors always titter at those who are 
used to avoiding as many horrors as 
possible. 

Ada was ready prompt enough. It 
made a lump in my throat to see how 
glad she was to see me. I kissed her 
before the interested face of a police- 
man, and walked down the street 
holding both her hands. But when I 
told her where we were going, I nearly 
lost her. 

“To hear David,” she said. ‘‘ Oh, 
Mr. Peter—no! Why, I knew he was 
here; but how can he be singing vow 
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ata concert ? 
so long.” 

“Not for David,’’ I said, as if I had 
accomplished the singing myself. 

She went with me at last quietly 
enough, and even stood up a little for 
the place where she lived when I 
abused it. But she caught her breath 
once, and confessed, ‘‘I don’t know 
that I could bear it, Mr. Peter,” she 
said, ‘‘if it wasn’t for getting home 
sometimes on Sundays now.” 

Thad guessed as much when I had 


I thought it took ever 





seen her walking early in the mornings 
about their farm and ours. Verily, the 
city is the great joyous significant 
body of thins but I do believe that 
the country is the soul! 
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It was not a large audience that 
gathered to hear David’s singing and 
certain other music, but everyone was 
magnificent as to clothes. And when 
I got in the light where I could look at 
Ada, I declare if hers wasn't, too! 
Nothing expensive, I knew that, but 
somehow she'd contrived to make her- 
self look like a rose—not an apple- 
blossom any more, but a rose. And 
her face and voice and ways had gone 
with her. No, she wasn’t a child any 
more, and it wasn’t happiness that had 
made her grow up, like it isn’t always 
for people. It was sorrow and loneli- 
ness and hurts that she couldn’t name 
to anyone. I knew; I knew. 

I don’t know any reason why I should 
turn my heart inside out about that 
night. We sat far back in the little 
dark box that David had given us— 
given his mother and me, for of course 
he didn’t know Ada was there, and 
she kept out of sight. And there I 
listened to David come out and sing, 
after the orchestra got so that it would 
keep stillandlethim. I’m not ashamed 
of not liking orchestra music. I wasn’t 
brought up to it, and it sounds to me 
like a tea-party, with everybody trying 
to tell it all at once. Understand, I 
know I’m wrong, and I wish I knew 
better, but that is the shameful fact. 
Orchestra music doesn’t seem to me to 
have the good, honest, lifted-up con- 
versation back and forth that’s in 
songs, nor no single meaning, pouring 
out till it gets inside what you mean 
yourself and makes the two of them 
one thing to mean about. And, oh, 
that’s the way it was with David’s 
song that night. And besides that, 
you understand that he was David, 
and that was some of the joy for Ada 
and me. I couldn’t even tell his 
mother about it when I got home. 












When she asked me, 
I said, ‘‘He had a 
white flower in his 
buttonhole ; that’s 
all I can put into 
words.” But that 
night I sat there 
with my throat one 
lump and my heart 
another, and I don’t 
know which of them 
beat the hardest. 
When he got 
through, and the 
audience’s gloves 
were at it, to-doing 
away as if they could 
tell him about lumps 
in their own throats, 
there sat Ada and 
holding each 
other’s hands for all, the world as 
though we were running down the 
length of the south slope, like we some- 
times did when life was extra good. 

“Oh, Mr. Peter,”’ she says, ‘‘I think 
I’m going to cry.” 

“Cry away, child,” I said, and of 
course that sobered herup. ‘ Don’t” 
would haye had her off in a minute. 

I had spotted Miss Merrill Drayton 
North in an opposite box, in a dress 
that looked like some kind of Christmas- 
dinner dessert, all white of egg and 
pink sugar. I’d made up my mind 
that after his song David would go to 
her box, and that then I’d have a time 
keeping Ada, for fear he’d come to 
hunt me up. I sat far back, and made 
sure he hadn’t seen me nor seen either 
of us; but the strings wasn’t tuned up 
again before there he was beside us. 
I am proud to relate of him that his 
first look paid not the least attention 
in the world to me. 

**Ada!’’ he said, ‘oh, I'm glad 
you came!’ And then: ‘Uncle 
Peter, this was fine of you. I expect 
mother was afraid she’d be ashamed 
of me.” 

« David,’’ I said, “‘ you sung like a 
stained-glass window. At least—I 
mean——’”’ but somehow, he seemed to 
know what I meant from the way his 
face looked while I was patting his cuff. 

Ada put out her hand to him. She 
never said a word, but I know he knew 
how she liked it. 

*« Now,’ he said to her, ‘‘ where 
have you been ?’” 

“Working. Never mind me, David. 
Tell me about you,”’ she said. 

«T say,’”’ he obeyed her, ‘ how fine 
you look! Why, Ada—you’ve .got 
your hair a new way.”” 

And when he said that, I turned, 
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laid my hand on his 
knee. ‘‘Look, lad,’’ 
I said. He looked, 
and there was only 
the audience, like a 
meadow, sloping up 


to the boxes. But 
it was better than 
a meadow—it was 


lives, hwnd 
things, hundreds of 
us, just like us three. 
‘«They’re more won- 
derful than anybody 
onany stage,’ Isays 
to him, ‘‘ the folks— 
I mean the folks. 
Oh, David, didn’t 
you feel it just now, 








and sat studying the audience hard, 
but neyer seeing it. For it seemed to 
me at last that David was looking at 
Ada—difjerent. 

She laughed at him. 
she told him. ‘I can do it lots of 
new ways. David, you’re working too 
hard.’’? Ah. in spite of herself, the 
tenderness crept in her eyes, in her 
face. Little women, little women the 
world over, how they mother men! 
And how men like it, whether they ever 
have it or not ! 

He was silent a moment, and looking 
at her, I knew. ‘ Ada,’’ he said 
accusingly, * you’re growing up.”’ 

“TI go to business now,” she re- 
minded him; “I can grow up if I 
please.”’ 

I knew how David's forehead came 
down like a cloud. ‘I wish youhadn’t 
left home,”’ he said. 

She flashed back at him. ‘* You’ve 
gone out to make your big way. Why 
not I my little one ?”’ 

“T haven’t gone yet,’’ he answered 
shortly. 

SVIsmiteiombemslvally. 
couldn’t help asking. 

“JT don’t know yet,” said David; 
but he said it to Ada. 

I wonder now that I sat so quietly 
beside them. The absence, the pos- 
sible separation, the city, the new 

sweetness and womanliness of Ada— 
what if they had done their work ? 

“Of course it is to be Italy,” Ada 
said to him lightly. ‘‘ You know you're 
going, Davee—and get the world!” 

He looked at her swiftly. All their 
childhood, their young hope of what 
life held, must have come flooding back 
to him in the words they had used so 
long together—‘“‘ 40 get the world.” 

Then I could be silent no longer. I 
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“ Of course,”’ 


David?”” T 


Bee, when you 

them laugh and cry 
and feel? A life to live for each one of 
them, and the power to call other lives 
out of the unknown, and so on, down 
all the years for ever. It’s enough to 
make a man reel to think of being one 
of them—like you and Ada and me. 
Just being folks !”’ 

David turned and looked at me; I 
think it was the first time we had ever 
looked at each other man toman. ‘I 
know it is,’ he said: * I knew it when 
I was singing. Uncle Peter, it was 
them I was singing; their feeling was 
my song.”? Then his look came back 
from me and lay upon Ada. ‘I wish, 
I wzsh I'd known you were here,’’ he 
said to her. And I wonder I didn’t 
burst out and sing with the orchestra 
that was just starting in again. 

Then from over in her box, Miss 
Merrill Drayton North caught David's 
eye, and beckoned him just a little with 
her fan. And ina minute David, with 
a little frown all tucked away and hid, 
left us, saying he would be back at 
But I didn’t care now how 
often he went to the beckoning of Miss 
Merrill Drayton North’sfan. After all, 
T thought indulgently, she had been 
good to the lad, and I myself was grate- 
ful. But from that moment she passed 
from my horizon, and troubled me no 
more. I knew more about David than 
I had known before. 

For all that, we didn’t wait for him 
to come back. Ada wouldn’t have it 
so. The concert was nearly over then, 
and Ada made me go. To tell the 
truth, I was not unwilling. Iwas far 
too happy, and there was in me far too 
much singing to sit still listening to 
any orchestra. 

Next morning, when I got home, I 
walked down the south slope singing 
at the top of my voice— 


made 


once. 
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“Go when the morning shineth, 
Go when the dew is bright—’” 
till David’s mother came out of the 
back door and shook the tea-towel at 
me. ‘What's the matter with you, 

Peter ?”’ she said. 

GD sautalie I id, contented, “ with 
the wine of being alive. I’m doubtful 
if] think folks know how alive we all 
really are.’’ 








“Hurry, and get washed,” said 
David's mother, severe. ‘* Breakfast’s 
teady.”” 
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When I woke up on the following 
Sunday morning, the east was pink as 
something shy about saying what it 
wanted to say—as though it was sort 
of hesitating to really mention the sun 
out loud. I went out of doors, looking 
across at it, breathing in the crisp, 
new-made air fresh from the places 
where air begins, and I was glad it 
was Sunday, and that I could think of 
Ada over there in her bedroom under 
the roof, and not in that forsaken, 
smoky hole she named home in the 
city. 

And while I stood there thinking of 
her, and wandering off to thoughts of 
David that were still thoughts of her, 
J heard somebody like it was 
the voice of the dawn itself, with its 
mind all made up to speak out about 
the sun— 











singing, 


“Go when the morning shineth, 
Go when the moon is bri—ght—”’ 


the song went. And I looked toward 
the house. And there was David just 
coming round the shed. 


He saw me, and set down his bag, 
and swung his hat, and come running 
toward me, his face like the sky. 


‘Hello, Uncle Peter!”’ he cried. 
“Look at the day I’ve brought 
you!” 

“Hello, lad!’’ I answered, joyful. 


“Look what the day has brought 
me!” 
He flung himself down on the burnt 


shorn grass and faced the east. 


“Good heaveas,’ he said, con- 
tentedly, ‘‘ good heavens !”’ 

“Yes,” said I, ready, ‘ good 
heavens and good earth and good 


day. All for you and me and every- 
body.” 

“ Kuerybody,’’ said David suddenly. 
“Tt’s a great thought, isn’t it, Uncle 
Peter? Zverybody /”” 

At that my heart jumped a little. It 
seemed like an easy enough thing for 
him to have said and to have under- 
stood; but he+never had understood. 
He never had had the feeling of being 
of everybody. He had always 
wanted to be chiefly David. 

“Yes,’’ I said, “it’s a great thought. 
Everybody. /o/ks. And us one of 
’em—like ‘em—being ’em.”’ 

“You aren’t being them,” said 
David, slow, ‘unless you’re doing 
the way they’re doing. In ways that 
was meant for folks to do.” 

“No,” says I, watching him, ‘in 
order to be folks, really folks, we’ve 
got to live like folks. In ways that 
was meant.’” 

David drew a long breath and looked 
at me. I looked the lad full in the 
eyes, man to man we looked at each 
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other—I, who had missed it all, and 
he, who had it all before him. He 
was smiling a little, almost a grave 
smile, and quiet, like a man’s smile. 

«That don’t seem hard to know,” 
he said; ‘‘ but it is.” 

“Miss Merrill Drayton North,” I 
couldn’t help saying, sort of savage, 
“T fancy she don’t know. She takes 
being folks for granted, and gives all 
her time to other things. Music and 
such,”’ I says, watching David, sort of 
fearful. But David only kept on smil- 
ing, like he knew a better way than 
Miss Merrill Drayton North’s way of 
looking at life. And I was looking 
ba at him, like a conversation. 

For all that, I saw first that little 
pink line moving across the Bennets? 
pasture. It was Ada, come out for 
her walk early on Sunday morning, 
like she said. I looked back at David, 
and nodded my head sideways towards 
her, without taking my eyes from hi 

He saw her, and sprang up; and 
then his eyes came back down to 
mine. 

“* Peter,”’? he said—and at the same 
time I think that neither of us noticed 
that he called me that—“ I’m going to 
try her if I can. After that, I shall 
sing—or farm—as seems best for our 
I hope it’ll be the singing; but 
anyhow, first I’m going to have a little 
hole of a home in this world, and have 
Ada for my wife, and de folks.” 

The broad sun was level in my eyes, 
so that I could hardly see his face. I 
don't know for sure, but something 
else was in my eyes, too. 

“Run, lad,’’ I only said, ‘7 uz /”’ 























OvR manner of living has changed; the form of our home life and the manner 
of receiving our friends have changed; but through all the shifting phases of the 


human family, the essence of hospitality he 


and to conyerse. 








remained the same—to break bread 
There have been hundreds of innoyations in the way of enter- 


taining one’s guests—dinner parties, musical evenings, games, ete. But these are 


not always hospitality in its 


truest sense. 


Hospitality is enjoying with others that 


which is our own; dividing with them the bread for the body, sharing with them 


the experiences and fancies of the mind. 
into 


outside is welcomed 


the home circle. 


True hospitality is where one from the 
He brings with him something of 


pleasure and thought and fellowship which he leaves in that home; he takes 


away with him a share of the cheer and warmth of the fireside. 


To sit down 


together and break bread—one’s own bread—and then sit together before the fire 


—one’s own fire—and tell of that which has happened on our pilg 





image, and 


speculate on what is yet to come: that, whether in a cottage or a mansion, is 


the essence and soul of hospitality. 


The Gold-Banded 


Tea-Set 


A SPAR of the late December sunlight, 
thrusting itself through the white trans- 
parency of the dimity curtain and as 
far as the shelf, lighted the gold with a 
strangeluminousness. Rosemary, hold- 
ing up a frail bit of the fluted china in 
one brown little hand, saw the light and 
wondered at it. When she spoke, 
though, it was of the cup itself—not 
the glow of it. 

“Would you mind telling me just 
once more about the gold-banded tea- 
set, Aunt Edith,” she begged. 

« Ali about it,” she stipulated. 

Miss Edith Baxter, from the top 
rung of a step-ladder and the vantage 
ground of the top cupboard shelf, gave 
a last, one might almost say a vindic- 
tively effective flick to an imaginary 
bit of dust on the teapot. As estab- 
lished a fact as the setting of the sun 
each Christmas Eve was this dusting 
extraordinary of the Baxter best china. 
As noteworthy a fact as the white 
dawning of the Christmas sunrise was 
the immaculateness of the Baxter top 
cupboard shelf which the gold-banded 
china tea-set occupied in isolated 
splendour, prepared for another season 
of lonely disuse. 

“Don’t drop that cup! You know 
our Beach ware’s been in the family 
three generations, and always in the 
Baxter branch,’’ Miss Edith began, 
Baedeker fashion, as if she were 
marking the guide-posts in the family 
line of march. 

“Tt couldn’t possibly be 
replaced, and we use it only 
on yery special occasions. 
It's family china.” 

She matched cup to 
saucer, setting them back 
again in their old places 
with painstaking exactitude. 

Rosematy reached the 
teacup which she had been 
wiping for her aunt. Then 
she moved a trifle farther 
away that she might better 
count the bits of gold and 
white pricelessness. They 
were beautiful—thin, trans- 
parent memories of old 
fraternising over amber- 
tinted tea, each bit : teapot, 
_cream-jug, sugar-bowl, four 
cups, four saucers and the 
plate for holding cake, 
banded with a delicate gold 
tracery of the potter’s art. 
Rosemary looked at the 
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brave array with wide-eyed appre- 
ciation. She counted them upon her 
fingers. 


Although she had heard this gold- 
banded page of the Baxter guide-book 
many times, it never satiated her. 

«* A special occasion.’’ She repeated 
her aunt’s phrase under her breath. 

“The clergyman—Queen Mary.” 
She whispered the names reverentially; 
she would not have thought of making 
them audible. Her Aunt Edith would 
not have understood. She took a step 
nearer the step-ladder. 

“JT suppose you used the gold tea- 
things when my father brought mother 
to sce you the first time——’’ 

Although she finished questioningly 
there was a note of clear, high assur- 
ance in the little girl’s voice. Happy 
mother who loved coloured ribbons and 
pretty dresses and gold rings! 

ffow mother must have jubilated in 
that first gold-banded tea of welcome 
at Grandmother Baxter’s! 

Aunt Edith paused, sighed, straight- 
ened herself, took into her spine some 
of the wooden stiffness of the step- 
Jadder. Rosemary was only a child, 
but she must be made to understand 
that there was a gap between the 
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Baxters and the actress whom her 
brother married. She straightened 


her blue print blouse and smoothed 
her linen apron. The exercise of 
dusting the china had pulled them 
up into fatuous curves that obscured 
the lines of her carefully accentuated 
angularity. 

“No, Rosemary!” 

The words cut the fast approaching 
twilight of the room with the sureness 
and cleanness of a knife. 

“We did not use the gold-banded 
china tea-set when your mother was 
here,’’ she finished decisively. 

For an instant’s space there was no 
sound in the room, Rosemary’s wide, 
limpid eyes were troubled lakes. The 
full, warm lips drooped. Her slim, 
brown arms that had slipped loose from 
their brown serge sleeves and raised 
themselves, winged fashioa, over her 
head in eagerness, dropped limply at 
the sides of the straight little frock. 
Miss Edith’s eyes, not able to fix 
themselves on Rosemary’s, shifted, 
roved, more faded and 
personal. It was only an instant, 
though. Then Rosemary's intense 
little face was touched with the joyful 





grew im- 


light of a possible understanding. 
She dimpled, curved, wrinkled ; 


laughter dripped from her mouth. 

“J know, Aunt Edith, why you 
didn’t use your gold-banded tea-set 
when my mother came to see you.”” 

The recollection of 
mother’s care-free exuber- 
ance gave Rosemary the 
gleam of understanding. 

«You were afraid mother 
might break one of the 
cups ?”” 

The question was charged 
with comforting affirmation. 

“Yes, Rosemary, we were 
afraid she might break one 
of the cups——’”’ 

One of the white lies 
that she hoped might 
be forgiven rose to 
Miss Edith’s thin 
lips, but before the 
words followed the 
child had tossed 

back another query. 
Ay “Just when zwow/d you 
( use the gold-banded tea-set, 
Aunt Edith ?” 

‘The woman stepped down 
to the floor after closing 
the door of the cupboard. 
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of her eyes. As the days 











“Well, we haven’t had 
any occasion to use our 
best tea-set for some years, 
Rosemary. I don’t see that 
we'll need to get it down 
this winter either. Of 
course, we might in case 
we had distinguished com- 
pany ; but % 

The conjunction, instead 
of linking, closed the state- 
ment. It seemed to prove 
positively that, in Miss 
Edith Baxter's opinion, 70 
guest, at least none of her } 
present would 
bring sufficient honour to 
the old house to warrant 
a gold-banded china tea- 
inking, As far as 
was concerned, the click of 
the cupboard door locked | 
silence and the teacups to- |} 
gether. 

“Rosemary! Rosemary!” |! 

Grandmother Baxter's 
quavering call shrilled in 
f-om the kitchen. 

“Rosemary, come and 
fetch in the supper things. 
You must finish quickly and 
get to bed early to-night. 
To-morrow will be Christmas 
Day!” 

“Oh, Aunt Edith!” the 
little girl danced up to the 
woman, threw her arms about the thin 
bosom, and pulled her aunt about in 
wide, joyful circles over the spotless 
ingrain carpet. 

‘Just think; to-morrow’s Christ- 
mas! Aunt Edith, dear, Zo-morrow’s 
Christmas! ”” 

Strangeness in this house of Baxter— 
heart loneliness, orphanness—all were 
blotted out in her radiant anticipation. 

Miss Baxter, bending and swaying 
against her will with the lithe child 
body, felt the spell of Rosemary’s 
pleasure. A pale flush tinted her 
cheeks. 

“ To-morrow’s 
matry.*” 

The words spoke themselves. 
could not 





imagining, 








she 











Christmas, Rose- 

She 
remember when she had 
allowed herself a like enthusiasm 
before. She felt almost ashamed that 
they had escaped her. 

Rosemary’s Christmas gift had been 
the most talked-of matter between her 
grandmother and her aunt for several 
weeks. Ever since her arrival at the 
old Baxter home with the first brown 
days of the autumn, a black-frocked 
rainbow kind of little creature—quick 
to tears, but quicker to smiles—it had 





been a question between the women 
how best to bring up the little girl. 
She spelled their duty, italicised. She 
had, of course, a portion of the blood 
inherited from her fine young father, 
whose sudden going out into silence 
had left Grandmother Baxter without 
a son. Quite as obviously her veins 
were full of the red blood 
of Eve, inherited from the young 
actress whom this Baxter son had 
married. Not even the fact of her 
following her husband so speedily 
because of a deadly heartache for 
him palliated her in the Baxter family’s 
eyes. But Rosemary surprised her 
grandmother and her aunt by being 
tractable instead of wilful, obedient 
instead of disobedient, painstaking 
instead of careless. It almost dis- 
appointed them to see the little figure 
who had come through the white door 
with rustlings of silk and flutterings of 
lace ruffles still graceful and gay in 
her simply-made serge. It almost 
frightened them to discover that the 
plain frocks and dull hair ribbons, 
which had been their insistence, 
heightened by their contrast the 
red gold of her hair, the cerulean 
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went by there were alarming 
concessions made, the two 
shifting the responsibility, 
always excusing themselves. 
“Your grandmotherthinks 
it’s better for you to wear 
this material out. The 
moths are getting into it,” 
Miss Edith said when she 
cut up and stitched a pale 
Jemon-tinted muslin of her 
girlhood, faintly sprigged 
| with trailing green leaves. 
“ Your Aunt Edith thinks 
| ruffles help to keep you 
clean. I don’t know but 
she’s right. They do sort 
of shed the dust,’ her 
grandmother said, as she 
|| designed a most miraculous 
little white apron, edged 
diaphanous lace 

















with 
frillings. 

And Rosemary accepted 
the new frock, the lace 
apron gratefully, happil 
but with no trace of vanity. 
It was the serge, the black 
hair bow that had made her 
feel a bit self-conscious. 
She hadn’t been atcustomed 
to dark things. How could 
she feel free when she was 
wearing them ? 

So it had been with the 
question of Rosemary’s Christmas 
gift—a matter of candle-light query, 
and a similar shifting of responsibility. 

“T strongly lean towards a well- 
bound Zngiish Bible,” Miss Edith 
announced. 

“But Rosemary would rather read 
the little French one that her mother 
gave her, and anyhow she’s likely to 
get the prize Bible in Sunday-school 
for attendance—not proficiency,” her 
grandmother added. 

“You wouldn’t consider a string of 
coral beads suitable ?’’ Grandmother 
Baxter breathed apology. 

“Not for an instant,’’ Miss Edith 
answered. Then, fencing— 

“How about a doll ?”” 

Grandmother Baxter jumped at the 
opportunity. 

“«There’s a very pretty doll at the 
toyshop. It has. a large hat with a 
feather ye 

“T don’t mean a dressed doll,” 
Miss Baxter specified. 

“T mean an wndressed doll. 
Making its clothes will teach Rose- 
mary how to use her thimble. She 
insists upon wearing it on her thumb, 
because she says she knows where to 








find it then. She says her other 
fingers look so alike. She 
ought to be broken of such notions.’ 

Grandmother Baxter had a vanish- 
ing vision of the doll with the feather. 
She was sorry to see it fade from the 
Christmas canvas. 

“Yes; you're quite right, Edith—— 
was what she said. 

“We will buy Rosemary an wn- 
dressed doll.” 

This was how it happened that the 
doll came to Rosemary Christmas 
morning in the scant chemise of its 
birth. It was a very serviceable, strong 
doll with short hair that would not 
snarl, and fixed, unsleeping eyes that 
would not get out of order. Rosemary 
sat in her little red chair by the kitchen 
window rocking violently on Christmas 
afternoon with “the doll hugged thank- 
fully to her breast. It had been a 
wonderful surprise. She did not even 
mind that her grandmother and her 
Aunt Edith had put on their Sunday 
apparel and gone out to make some 
annual calls in the afternoon. They 
would not be back for an hour or two, 
but this di@ not matter. Rosemary 
had the doll for company. 

‘*T wish your chemise was just a 
little longer, dear /’’.she whispered. 

“Your legs are so bare and they 
must be, 02, so cold!”” 

She folded about the limbs of the 
doll the inadequate breadths of her 
skimp skirt. 

«But never mind, darling. 

The sweet, little voice carried hope. 

“To-morrow I shall begin making 
you your baby clothes. I shan’t mind 
if the needle makes my finger bleed or 
how many times the thread breaks. 
One must go through a gveat deal for 
one’s children.” 

She hugged the doll more tightly to 
her ardent bosom. A faint echo of 
distant bells tinkled through the frosty 
pane of the window, and Rosemary 
looked out. At the foot of the white 
hill, behind the house, she saw a grey 
wisp of smoke rise, twine, curl, and 
then lose itself in the billows of the 
snow clouds that filled the sky. She 
hesitated, got up, considered, and then 
decided. She took down her coat, 
hood and muffler from their hook be- 
hind the kitchen-door, and shrugged 
herself into them. She pulled on a 
pair of small stout overshoes that stood 
on a newspaper in a corner of the 
kitchen. She drewon her gloves. Then, 
folding the doll inside the cape of her 
coat, she unlatched the kitchen door 
and stepped outside. A moment later 
she was speeding down the hill beyond 


much 


” 








” 


* street. 
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the shrouded dwarfs: that used to be 
the garden dahlias, and into the main 
Eventually she hurried beyond 
that even, and turnedup a small mean 
lane, at the end of which a tiny hovel- 
like place stood. Even the kindly 
shriving of the snow could not purge 
the shanty of its poverty stains, and 
the glow of a small fire reflected on 
one of its windows only emphasised 
its loneliness. There no other 
such a red window for a long way up 
and down the lane. 

The stooping tawdry woman seated 
by the fire had not heard the creaking 
of the snow in the path. As the door 
opened she sprang to her feet. 

“Why don’t you knock? What do 
you mean by comin’ where you're not 
wanted. i 

Then she stopped, a slow smile 
changing the sullen droop of her thick 
lips to a curve of pleasure. 

“TJ didn’t see who you was, little ’un. 
Ireckoned it was the village ruffians. 
I know their ways—comin’ along still 
and burstin’ in the door and throwin’ 


was 





names at me. How is it you've 
come ?”’ 
She stooped over Rosemary and 


pressed upon her lips a kiss. 

Rosemary sighed contentedly. 

It had been a long cold way, this 
walk down to Lizzie’s house, but she 
was now, suddenly, warm and glowing. 
Grandmother and Aunt Edith often 
kissed her, but their kisses had a thin, 
sharp, brief feeling. They had, as it 
were, the quality of being premeditated. 
Lizzie’s kiss, although it was odorous 
of yellow soap and washing-powder, 
was a long, moist, clinging thing— 
spontaneous human touch that first 
tingled, then effervesc ed, and at last 
enfolded in a spell of complete surren- 
der. Although Rosemary could not 
have explained herself, she would have 
walked twice as far as the distance 
down her grandmother's hill and 
through the main street in weather 
much colder than this that she might 
experience one of Lizzie’s kisses at the 
end. 

« How is it you’ve come ?”” 

The woman repeated her question. 

“ Your folks won’t like it if they ever 
catch you comin’ down here.” 

She held Rosemary off at arm’s 
length, her dulled eyes lighting as 
they rested on the merry child face. 
“Tm glad you've come,”’ she smiled. 

For answer Rosemary opened her 
cape and triumphantly held out the 
doll. 

Lizzie took it and fondled it. 
pulled down its scant shirt. 


9 





She 


“ The pretty baby !’’ she exclaimed. 

«But it isn’t dressed !”” 

Of course, L + would understand 
the fine feelings of the doll who had 
entered the Christmas pageant naked, 
so to speak. 

Rosemary had been positive that 
Lizzie would appreciate the mortifica- 
tion of the doll. She seated herself on 
an upturned washing-tub and explained. 

«T’m to make her clothes to-morrow, 
Lizzie, but I want to start her a baby, 
a long baby.” 

She measured the farthest limit of 
her arms. 

“ And the sewing will be so hard to 
do! I thought I’d ask you ‘e 

She paused, choked a little at the 
boldness of her request, then hedged a 
bit. 

“The children in school told me that 
your baby died last summer. I won- 
dered if you’d let me borrow one of 














your ’’—she fumbled for a word and 
then found it—‘‘deceased baby’s 
dresses for my doll? If it was a very 





young baby, I’m sure its clothes would 
fit my doll.”” 

She almost gasped as she stopped. 
It Aad been a difficult request. 

“Tt didn’t need to have died.” 

The words tumbled over each other 
as Lizzie stumbled across to the fire 
again and poked it angrily. 

«T reckon they didn’t tell you about 
how it s¢avved. They didn’t care. 
They'd like me to starve, too, but they 
need me to do their washin’. There 
isn’t anyone in the village can make 
them so clean as I can.”’ 

She threw the words out boastfully. 

Rosemary had scarcely heard. Be- 
witched by the spell of the place, she 
moved about the poor room, touching 
the objects of her fascination. Here 
was the tin bowl set on a low stool in 
which Lizzie let her blow iridescent 
soap bubbles. Here was the musical 
box that played ‘‘Rule Britannia.” 
Here was the rose that blossomed in 
the winter, miraculously. How strange 
that Lizzie was so slightly honoured in 
the village! How unexplainable was 
the fact that one never met her on 
front doorsteps, but only at back doors ! 
How perplexing it was that Aunt Edith 
never spoke to her in the street! How 
puzzling it seemed that the big girls 
in school called her Lizzie, and in 
whispers ! 

But the wonder took its quick, winged 
flight. 

Rosemary pounced upon a little tin 
trunk that stood in a corner. 

“ Here they are, Lizzie!” 

She lifted out a little woollen shirt, a 
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coarse petticoat, a coarser gown edged 
with some cotton lace, but having a 
brave ribbon strung in at the neck. 
The tiny 
sleeves 
flapped 
emptily as 
Rosemary, 
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kneeling down on the floor, spread the 
gown out on her lap. 

“What a beautiful 
breathed rapturously. 

The woman had moved tothe window, 
where she looked out at the lone child 
footprints in the snow. Now she 
turned. 

“You can have it for your doll if 
you'll come down once in a while and 
let me wash and iron it out. Fetch it 
here, I'll put it on.” 

Deft fingers slipped the dress over 
the doll’s unclothedness, pulled through 
the china arms, tied the ribbon. 

“Tt fits all right.” 

Lizzie’s laugh was shrill and sharp. 

Rosemary folded the doll to her 
breast. 

ealestitsi 24 

“Oh, I am so much obliged, Lizzie. 
Thank you! I'll have to go now, for 


dress!’’ she 


I must be home when grandmother 
and Aunt Edith come ba I don’t 
tell them that I come so far alone.”” 

Rosemary opened the door, paused 
on the threshold. Suddenly she drew 
a quick sharp breath. 

‘Isn't anybody coming to see you ? 
Aren’t you going anywhere, Lizzie ? 
It’s Christmas Day,and you 
aren't doing washing!” 

The woman laughed 
again. 

“No, I don’t expect any: 
one, and l’m not going 
anywhere. I was thinkin’ 
just before you come in 
that I'd fill up the tub 
and begin on to-morrow’s 
wash. I don’t feel natural 
with my hands out of the 
suds.” 

A quick thought winged 
itself to Rosemary. 

‘Oh, it was a difficult 
thought to put into action. 
Coaxing, warmly tremulous 
k entreaty of small 
arms, the burrowing of 
tangled red-brown curls in 
the empty hollow of a 
lonely shoulder. There, it 
was accomplished, and two 
figures took their way over 
the joyfully creaking snow 
—one of them a cringing 
reluctant woman ina rusty 
black gown, and wrapped 
in an old red shawl. 

It was because of the fine hospitality 
of their neighbours that Grandmother 
Baxter and Miss Edith did not reach 
home until six o’clock. Christmas 
afternoon in the village was a time of 
cordial hospitality in the homes of the 
best families. Steaming tea, gold 
cubes of Madeira cake, slices of fruit 
cake dripping dark sweetness, all these 
the two had enjoyed, with a pleasant 
spice of exclusiveness, a satisfying 
tang of aristocratic gossip. It was 
late, though, as their stout shoes 
marked determined footprints on the 
garden path. Miss Edith noted a 
long, bright line on the snow. 

“We should not have stayed so 
long; Rosemary has had to light the 



























lamp.’ 
Grandmother Baxter opened the 
door. 


«She shall have some strawberry 
jam for hertea. I ” but the other 
words froze themselves. 

Light, warmth, cosiness. Rosemary 
in her best frock, with a pink ribbon 
tying her curls, the tea-table flaunting 
the best damask tea-cloth and set 
for four with the gold-banded china; 
Lizzie comfortably rocking by the fire. 
What could one say? What could 
one do? How could one even cross 
the threshold ? 

The woman by the stove rose to her 
feet. By a trick of the fire she stood 
bathed in scarlet from head to foot. 
She reached a piteous hand towards 
the girl. 

«‘She made me come. 
right to do it. I'll go.” 

Rosemary interrupted. 

“©Oh, no, you mustn’t go, Lizzie!” 

Dhentomthe two) -—— 

“Tea’s all ready, grandmother and 
Aunt Edith. You see she wasn’t 
expecting any company to-day and she 
wasn’t going anywhere, so I asked 
her to come to our house to tea.” 

She stopped, looking questioningly 
at her aunt. 

“JT hope you don’t mind my getting 
down the gold-banded tea-set. I 
was so careful, and I thought, be- 
cause it’s Christmas and we have a 
stranger. a 

There was the briefest pause. 

Then Miss Edith crossed the room 
and put her hand on Lizzie’s shoulder. 

“T don’t mind about the china. 
You did quite right, Rosemary.” 

Grandmother Baxter echoed— 

“Yes, you did quite right.” 

“Oh, lam so glad!” 

Rosemary fluttered about the table, 
pulling out chairs, straightening tea- 
cups. Suddenly she stopped, caught 
by something she had noticed when 
the china was being dusted. 

“Look, grandmother! ”’ 

She pointed to the gold-banded 
cups. 

“See how owr—---”’ She made a 
fine, happy emphasis of the pronoun, 
She even repeated it. ‘See how ou 
teacups shine, Aunt Edith!” 

It was quite plainly to be seen by all 
of them now. The cups dd shine; 
they might almost be said to radiate 
their gold, and with a peculiar, grail- 
like sort of luminousness. 
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Miss Lizzie’s 
Dilemma 


Miss L1zz1k extracted herself, and the 
two pretty girls with her, from the rush 
of Christmas shoppers in the crowded 
thoroughfare, and the snowy slush 
under foot, and passed through the 
door of a brilliantly lighted restaurant 
in the West End. The hour was late 
or early, just as one considered, it. 
It was a little early for most of the 
diners, for the shops were still open. 
being only two days to Christmas. 

A straggling few sat at the tables 
here and there. Miss Lizzie looked 
them over, ultra she would have called 
them, flashy they were, and, without 
the assistance of the head waiter, 
chose a table to her liking—roomy, 
near a window partly open to admit a 
bit of fresh icy air. She herself pulled 
out the chairs for the girls, gave each 
a gentle push and a pat, then decor- 
ously seated herself. She fell to 
studying the menu without delay, for 
the very unusual reason which had 
brought Miss Lizzie and the two girls 
into this well-known restaurant was 
hunger. 

Miss Lizzie was majestic and elderly ; 
she was also extremely thin, and a little 
out of date; she walked with precision, 
and was not in the least abashed by 
the strangeness of the place in which 
she found herself. The very air 
she breathed exuded respectability : 
pethaps this was the reason for some 
tittering from an over-dressed crowd in 
a-corner of the room. One glance at 
her told as plainly as if she had said 
it that she was unmarried, and the 
directness which characterised her 
movements, and the authority she 
exercised over the two girls, gave a 
hint of her profession; she was a 
schoolmistress, the director-in-chief of 
one of the most exclusive schools for 
girls in Scotland. 

She was on her way to Harrow to 
spend Christmas with an elderly brother, 
whom she hadn’t seen for ten years 
and who had recently married abroad 
a wealthy, charming English widow. 
With marital happiness had come to 
the bridal couple a yearning for home, 
so they had returned to England to 
settle down and were gathering their 
respective families about them for a 
good, old-fashioned Christmas  re- 
union. And for the first time in 
twenty years Miss Lizzie was taking 
a holiday. 

The thought of London, especially 
at Christmas-time, was alluring to 
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Miss Lizzie, more so now as she had 
not seen it for twenty years. So, as 
the brother did not expect her until 
Christmas Eve, and Edna, who was 
spending her holidays with relatives in 
Exeter, was not to be delivered to her 
aunt at Waterloo until then, and she 
was taking Mildred with her anyhow, 
she had spent three of the four inter- 
vening days in London with the two 
girls, shopping and sight-seeing, 

London had changed ; for the better, 
if Miss Lizzie had been asked about it, 
although she might have added that it 
was more noisy, more confusing. 
Twenty years before she would not 
have taken two pretty girls to a hotel 
without a male relative in the party, 
no matter how quiet and respectable 
the hotel; she would not even have 
entertained the idea of going to a 
concert unattended, and certainly 
would not haye joined the mob of 
Christmas shoppers after dusk, if we 
choose to consider the , gentle, 
decorous people of those days making 
their timid, uninterrupted way along 
dimly-lighted London streets in the 
Christmas dusk a mob of Christmas 
shoppers. Now, however, she sat at 
a conspicuous table in a fashionable 
restaurant with the two girls under her 
wing, and was serenely uncon- 
scious that anything was amiss. 
The head waiter finally spoke to 
her. 

“You are expecting a gentle- 
man, madam ?”’ he inquired ten- 
tatively. 

“Certainly not!’’ replied Miss 
Lizzie decidedly. 

“But—but we cannot serve 
ladies without an escort,’ he 
elucidated. 

«Why not?’’ demanded Miss 
Lizzie. 

‘«The—er—custom,”” he tried 
to explain. ‘‘ The—the—er’’—he 
pumped his 
shoulders up and 
down, tried to 
convey a mean- 
ing his words had 
failed to express 
—‘the—er— 
rules we must ob- 
servye—er me 
Miss Lizzie 
waited patiently, 
seeking illumina- 
tion in the words 
that so far had 
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failed to illuminate; the shoulders 
meant nothing to her; she was not 
used to innuendo. ‘‘ London, madam, 
is—er—different from other plac: 

“T agree with you,” Miss L ie 
told him, in a tone that settled the 
question finally and for ever. ‘‘ Re- 
serve chairs for the escort,’’ she 
directed in her most authoritative 
manner. 

He turned down the chairs—two 
chairs—bowed, and, after a puzz 
moment, passed on to other customers. 

Miss Lizzie looked over the top of 
the card she had been studying, and 
spoke in a scared whisper 

*¢Tsn’t it ridiculous ? asked. 
«He says we can’t eat without a man.” 

“T suppose,’’ Mildred answered her, 
“it’s a rule, like turning out the lights 
at ten o’clock.”” 

“Can’t he see that I’m old enough 
to know what I’m doing ?”’ demanded 
Miss Lizzie. ‘I don’t need a man to 
help me eat.” 

Mildred and Edna shook their heads. 
They knew Miss Lizzie knew what she 
was doing. 

“7 suppose it will be just the same 
anywhere else ?’’ Miss Lizzie wondered. 

“‘T suppose so,’’ agreed Mildred. 

Miss Lizzie looked about her. She 
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Miss Lizzie’s Dilemma 


saw nothing to object to in the place. 
Everything was superlatively all right. 
The women were well dressed, the 
room looked clean, wholesome; a 
single flower in a vase on each table 
appealed to her idea of good taste. 

“ Tt’s perfectly absurd,”’ she declared 
finally ; and after she had thought it 
over for awhile repeated it: Perfectly 
I am going to stay here, and 
What will you 


absurd. 
I am going to eat. 
have ?”” 

She studied the card, suggested to 
the girls, then signalled the waiter and 
gave him the ord 
And the—er: the gentle- 
Will you order for them ? ”’ the 








scort, 





men ? 
waiter asked 

“Oh— replied Miss Lizzie ; 
she ered what ate. She 
named the first thing her eyes fell upon 
and hoped that it sounded like a man’s 
dish. ‘‘And will you hurry up the 
order ?’’ she requested. 

Miss Lizzie chatted pleasantly, and 
waited patiently for a quarter of an 
hour; then she signalled the waiter 
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again. 
“* We will not wait for the—the gen- 
tlemen ; serve us now,”’ she directed. 

“Yes, madam.” The waiter bowed 
again, and went away. 

Ten minutes more came and passed, 
and still no food appeared. 

“ Perhaps,’ Mildred suggested, “‘ we 
will have to wait for—the gentlemen.” 

“*T just wish,’ Miss Lizzie said 
heartily, “ that some man I know woe/d 
come in that door.”’ 

The thought was closely akin to 
another that jumped, suddenly, into 
hermind. Two young men had paused 
in the doorway, refined men Miss 
Lizzie would have called them; clean 
cut, well bred——! It was a part of 
her business to judge people at a 
glance, she had been doing it for 
thirty years and she hadn’t made 
many mistakes. She called, suddenly, 
to the waiter. 

““The—the gentlemen do not see 
us,” she said. “ Will you—will you 
tell them we are here ?’” 

When the message was delivered 
the young men turned, and Miss Lizzie 
nodded pleasantly, half way arose, and 
held out her hand. If there was any 
surprise or hesitation on the part of 
two young men, suddenly accosted by 
a thin elderly woman whom they cer- 
tainly had not expected to meet, Miss 
Lizzie did not notice it; she only 
realised that they were actually moving 
towards her. 

“My dear boy, how do you do?” 
she exclaimed, coming to her feet, and 









clasping the hand put out to meet hers. 
“And you! I’m so glad to see you 
both!” 

And she was; nobody knew just 
how glad except Miss Lizzie herself. 
She liked the hand-clasps, not too 
flabby, not presuming; and the eyes 
that looked into her own, just a 
little astonished, inquiring, but good, 
straightforward eyes. 

“We have been waiting for you,” 
she said for the benefit of the head 
waiter, and indicated the chair: and 
we are so hungry!” 

She smiled, they smiled, just the 
proper shade of a smile, and, as she 
waited, took the proffered seats. 

«These are two of my pupils 
Miss Lizzie continued, 
Smith, and Miss—er 
dred and Edna bowed, as they had 
been taught to do. ‘I’ve ordered 
Welsh rarebits for you; I hope you 
like rarebits.”’ 

“Rather!’’ exclaimed young 
man in the rit who had first 
shaken hands with Miss Lizzie. 

Miss Lizzie liked the voice and the 
good straightforward eyes that gazed 
into her own. 

“Are we late?’ he asked. 

“Just a little,’’ Miss Lizzie replied. 
“But we knew you would come.” 

“You see,” he explained, “ we got 
stuck in a taxi. The—the thing 
wouldn’t go. Will you forgive us?”? 

“ll forgive you,” replied Miss 
Lizzie. ‘And now’”’—her voice sank 
to a confidential tone—“I want to 
explain why I spoke to you when I 
hayen’t the slightest idea who either of 
you are!”’ 

Mildred and Edna stole a startled 
glance at Miss Lizzie, then at each 
other. The two young men grinned 
cheerfully at Miss Lizzie, then at each 
other. 

“T suppose I ought to be ashamed 
of myself, and old enough to know 
better,” Miss Lizzie pursued calmly, 
“but we are three lone women in 
London, hungry, and the restaurant 
will not serve us without an escort, 
although I am old enough to chaperon 
everybody in the place—even the head 
waiter! Now, I think I have managed 
so far without attracting attention to 
our—er—unescorted condition; I have 
taken advantage of my age to accost 
you, and you have fully realised my 
estimate of you in the manner in which 
you have received my advances. If 
you will join us at supper, I shall be 
delighted; if, on the other hand, you 
wish to be excused, I will excuse you.”” 

“I'd rather not be excused if you'll 
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please not excuse me, Miss—er— 
Mrs. 2?” The grey-suited young 
man hesitated. 

“Miss!?’? corrected Miss Lizzie. 
“Tm Miss Lizzie. You may call me 
that; everybody does; some people 
don’t even know I possess such a 
thing as a surname.” 

** Miss Lizzie,” he finished. 
is my friend, Mr. 

“Jones,” interrupted the friend ; 
he nodded to Edna. ‘‘ We might be 
related,’’ he suggested. 

Mildred and Edna giggled, seem- 
ingly for no particular reason. 

“ My is—er—Brown,”’ 
Brown told them. 

The two girls g 
Miss Lizzi 
crinkle. 

“You caz take a joke, can’t you?” 
she asked. 

“Thanks awfully, for letting us join 
you—er—Miss Lizzie,’ Mr. . Brown 
said. “We just wandering 
around, feeling dull and lonely, and 
dropped in here for lack of something 
else to do. You may be keeping us 
out of mischief, Miss Lizzie.’’ 

“One thing more,’’ Miss Lizzie said. 
“Tt must be agreed that we are not ta 
presume on this—er—acquaintance in 
the future.’” 

“Oh, Miss 
Brown. 

“Unless you agree I shall feel that 
you have misunderstood me,’’ Miss 
Lizzie explained. 

“We agree,’ said Mr. Brown 
hastily, ‘ but it’s just a little bit stingy 
of you, Miss Lizzie. I’m sure if you 
would permit us, we could find mutual 
friends.”” 

His eyes sought the eyes of his 
friend Jones, and Jones, in turn, looked 
across at the two girls. 

“Wouldn’t that be rather common- 
place after all?”’ asked Miss Lizzie. 
“We have begun in such unconven- 
tional fashion. I am sure you boys 
were sent by some sort of kindly fate 
to the aid of Three Lone Females. 
Don’t you feel sent ?”” 

“J should think we did,” Mr. Brown 
answered. ‘You know, Bobby, when 
that taxi wouldn’t go, I got out and 
found another. I told you we had to 
get here. Miss Lizzie, something was 
behind us pushing us here. Didn’t 
you feel it pushing, Bobby ?”? 

“Perhaps it was a fairy—a little 
Christmas Fairy,” suggested Miss 
Lizzie, and they all laughed from the 
sheer joy of living. “ Suppose we set 
apart this evening from the rest of our 
lives and call it a dream—a fairy 
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dream,’’ Miss Lizzie 
wenton. ‘Afterall, 
it doesn’t seem real ; 
the lights, that 
crowd outside, and 
the noise going on. 
Shall we ?”” 

Everybody con- 
sented. Mr. Brown 
did not feel it was 
necessary to tell 
Miss Lizzie that 
there were always 
lights, and a crowd, 
and a noise going 
on in London. 

* Our supper shall 
be —what shall it 
be?”? Miss Lizzi 
fished in he 
sive vocabulary for 
the proper synonym, 
but she was wander- 
ing in strange lands 
now, and her fairy 
vocabulary was pain- 
fully lacking. ‘‘Am- 
brosia of the gods? 
I hope you boys 
really like rarebits, 
and now our Fairy 
Godmother has be- 
witched us all; we 
are fairies.”’ 

Geilo on alye tol 
fairies,’ cheered 
Mr, Brown mildly. 

“Oh, now,, really 
you are not acting 
like a fairy,’ remonstrated Mildred. 

“No? How should I act? What 
do fairies say, Miss Lizzie ?”’ 

““T—er—really don’t know,” faltered 
Miss Lizzie, ‘‘ but will you please call 
that waiter and hurry our order? They 
don’t pay much attention to a woman 
here; and if there’s something you 
especially want, please don’t hesitate 
to have it. I want you to smoke, too. 
I’m sure you do, and none of us will be 
shocked.” 

“ Did you ever see a fairy smoke ?”’ 
inquired Mr. Brown gleefully. 

Miss Lizzie spent quite the merriest 
eyening of her existence. When the 
clock struck ten she broke up the party 
—and said good-bye to the escort. 

“But I say, Miss Lizzie,”’ protested 
Mr. Brown, ‘‘ you ought to let us see 
you to your hotel.”’ 

““No, here’s where we vanish, or at 
least you do,”’ declared Miss Lizzie. 

“Not for ever,’ besought Mr. 
Brown. 

“For ever,’’ Miss Lizzie said, with 
finality. 
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Miss Lizzie’s Dilemma 
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But Miss Lizzie shook her head. 

“‘T shall feel that you have mis- 
understood me,’’ she reminded him. 

The smile that crinkled her eyes was 
contradicted in a sort of a kind of a way 
by the firm, straight line of her lips, 
and much as she should have liked to 
unbend she stood her ground valiantly. 

«We can’t have that,” smiled Mr. 
Brown. 

Miss Lizzie and the two girls mur- 
mured something to the effect of 
good-bye, and watched them as they 
turned up their coat collars and pre- 
pared to brave the, now, snowy switl 
outside. A moment later, and their 
retreating figures, as all fairy things 
should do, melted into the night. 
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Not until Miss Lizzie was alone in 
the seclusion of her unfairylike room, 
with her hunger appeased and merely 
the echo of the Christmas noise arising 
to her window, did the full enormity of 
what she had done dawn upon her. 
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The awakening from 
the fairy dream was 
painful. She sat 
down to think it over 
while she pulled the 
pins from her sparse 
grey hair, and let it 
fall ly and in- 
congruously about 
her thin should 
AMS see Sle 
thought of it the 
moreawfulit seemed, 
and she began pa 
ing the floor 
yously, a thing she 
abhorred. 

She didn’t care so 
for herself: 
she was quite capa- 
ble of taking care of 
herself, now and for 
evermore, in any and 
all circumstances ; 
but the girls! What 
would their parents 
think? She, Miss 
Lizzie, the director- 
in-chief of an exclu- 
sive school, where 
tenderly - nurtured 
girls were still more 
tenderly nurtured, 
where they were 
taught actions most 
proper, 
most correct, in- 
stincts most honour- 
able, and everything 
else to a superlative degree; what 
would they think of her supping, and 
allowing the girls to sup, with two 
strange young men whom she had 
never before seen, and probably never 
would see again—at least, she began 
to hope so! 

She had endangered the reputation 
of her school, the reputation of thirty 
years’ upbuilding, and had thrust two 
of her girls into a most awkward 
position. She shuddered to think of 
what Edna’s mother would say when 
she heard of it. And Mildred’s 
mother- When Mildred’s mother 
went to India she had left Mildred in 
Miss Lizzie’s own personal safe- 
keeping; she was taking Mildred with 
her to her brother’s because Mildred 
could not even be left at the school; 
and now—— She could never explain 
it. She had acted on an impulse, and 
impulses were not a part ofherlife. She 
had pretended to be a fairy! No, she 
could never explain it—never, never ! 

She put on a dressing-gown, and 
knocked on the connecting door. 
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Miss Lizzie’s Dilemma 


“T’ve been thinking over what I 
did,’’ she said to Mildred and Edna, 
“and I’m frightened. I 
been completely daft. Oh, just think 
how I’d have to punish you at school 
if you did such a thing! How can I 
ever explain it to your mother, Edna ? 
I’m afraid she will not enter into the 
spirit of that fairy idea. Of course, 
you'll tell her; I wouldn’t even hint 
you were not to. I'll not try to explain 
to your aunt in the morning—I won’t 
time—and if you don’t come 


must have 


have 
bick, dear 
Miss Lizzie began to cry. 
terrible, soul-racki 
zirls gazed upon 
while the Christmas din j 
d of cheered, and the land of 
es seemed very, very far away. 
““Didn’t you know them, really, 
Miss Lizzie ?’’ Mildred asked. 
**No, not from Adam,”’ sobbed Miss 
Lizzie. 
EsOhy 
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darling Miss Lizzie, don’t 
ery,’ Edna begged, and threw 
plump young arms about the thin 
shoulders, ‘“\We—we thought you 
were just splendid! ”” 

CMM delightfully uncon- 
yentional,’”’ supplemented Mildred. 

“And we had such a jolly supper.” 

“They—they looked like such nice 
* sobbed Miss Lizzie, ‘‘ but——”’ 

“They were nice boys,’’ declared 
Edna. ‘*Why-——’’ Ske caught a 
warning glance from Mildred. 

“You know you. never make mis- 
takes in judging people, Miss Lizzie,’’ 
Mildred consoled. ‘‘ They were awfully 
jolly, especially Mr. Brown.” 

“Oh,” wailed Miss Li 
what I have done ?”’ 

“Please don’t bother,’’ entreated 
Mildred. “TI have to fall in love some 
day, and this has begun under such 
romantic conditions. I’m glad, too, 
it’s someone of whom you approve. 
See, he gave me a sprig of holly that 
I’m to press, and cherish for ever, and 
every Christmas we are to pretend that 
a little Christmas fairy —” 

“Mildred, dear, please, Alease /” 
besought Miss Lizzie between sobs. 
“And you must not tell me anything 
nice he said. I—I must not listen.” 

“IT wish you'd let me tell you, Miss 
Lizzie ’”—Mildred absently pricked her 
fingers with the points of the holly 
leaves-—“ it was awfully clever. I hope 
you won’t change your mind about 
him. You see, Edna said—— Oh, 
didn’t they fulfil your expectations, 
Miss Lizzie?” 

“Oh, they did, they did,” replied 
Miss Lizzie, ‘and it all appeared right 
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at the moment; it even appeared right 
when that dear boy Bobby threw me a 
little kiss at parting because we were 
fairies, the spirit of Christmas was in 
the air, and because I reminded him 
of a maiden aunt he is going to see 










now. All that fairy pretenc 
—oh, I can never explain it! 
shouldn’t have thrown me a kiss no 
matter how many fairies we were, how 
much Christmas was in the air, and 
how many maiden aunts I reminded 
him of.” 

“ But you-—”’ began Edna. 

“Yes, I know I did,’”’ interrupted 
Miss Lizzie. 

The two girls sat down before Miss 
Lizzie on the bed—she abhorred sitting 
on the bed—and looked at each other 
helplessly. They had never seen this 
Miss Lizzie, this vacillating, helpless 
Miss Li *, this storm-beaten, broken 
reed; it was as’ if Miss Lizzie’s back- 
bone had snapped, suddenly, in two. 

«\We promise we won't tell anybody, 
dear, sweet Miss Lizzie,’’ Edna told 
her, and Mildred nodded assent, 
“truly we won’t, and perhaps it won’t 
leak out; it’s only at school that things 
leak.” 

But Miss Lizzie shook her head. 

“Mildred dear, the things that are 
wrong, are wrong. Surely you did not 
learn such things from me.”’ 

“Perhaps not,’’ admitted Mildred, 
“in fact, I heard my mother say it. 
But how do you know it wasn’t a 
dream, Miss Lizzie.” 

“Tut, tut, don’t try to make excuses 
for me,” Miss Lizzie answered im- 
patiently. ‘If I need any evidence 
that it was not a horrible reality, 
there’s that sprig of holly you are 
caressing.” 

““Tll throw it away if it will make 
any difference,” Mildred suggested. 
She went to the window, lifted it from 
its snowy fastenings, and dropped the 
sprig of holly into the Christmas crowd 
far below ; then turning back, ‘ There, 
it’s all over. Such dreams as you do 
dream, Miss Lizzie.” 

Miss Lizzie sat up straight, dried 
her eyes, and her backbone clicked 
together again, leaving only the scar 
of the temporary break. 

“Td just like to see one of those 
young men try to address me if we 
meet in the future!”’ she said grimly. 
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The next morning it was a subdued, 
but wholly determined Miss Lizzie 
who sat across the breakfast table. 
Frivolity was at an end, ‘The business 
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of shopping had to be finished—and 
quickly! Edna was to be delivered to 
her aunt at Waterloo at half-past ten 
o’clock, and that left only a few 
remaining hours until her own train 
left for Harrow. 

Miss Lizzie ran that day on schedule! 
She made a business of luncheon, and 
the purchase of the remaining books 
for Christmas gifts became a duty 
instead of adelight. She even changed 
her mind about the books she intended 
to buy, and instead of the frivolous 
things to while away a holiday hour, 
she swung back to instructive dry-as- 
dust, hard-as-nails subjects; she 
looked out upon life uncompromisingly. 

She was flicking the leaves of Foxe’s 
Book af Martyrs, which she intended 
for the newly-married brother, who 
should have read it if he hadn’t, and 
who should enjoy reading it again if 
he had, when, without knowing why, 
she looked up and met the good, 
straightforward eyes of Mr. Brown. 
She tried to steady her gaze, then 
remove it slowly, carelessly, apparently 
without having seen him, but she felt 
the blood mounting to her cheeks—a 
thing she abhorred—and without 
own yolition her eyes snapped. 

“‘T’ll take it,’’ she said to the book- 
seller, biting off each word. 

After a period of waiting, the while 
Miss Lizzie was trying to muster her 
stampeding nerves, Mr, Brown ventured 
nearer. 

“T beg your pardon—er—Miss 
Lizzie,”’ he said, ‘but will you give 
me some advice about what to choose 
for an elderly, scholarly gentleman 
whom I have never seen ?”’ 

Miss Lizzie sniffed, she couldn’t 
help it, and favoured him with a stare 
which disturbed only by the 
astonishment in the good, straight- 
forward eyes of Mr. Brown, and turned 
in the direction of—of nothing except 
to get away. 

“Oh, L beg your pardon,”’ Mr. Brown 
begged. 

Miss Lizzie rounded up Mildred 
before Mr. Brown could presume to 
address her. Of course he would, the 
impertinent—kid! Miss Lizzie ab- 
horred slang, but in all her extensive 
vocabulary she could arrive at no other 
word. How dared he to speak to her, 
Miss Lizzie, after it was expressly 
agreed he should not? But she might 
have known it; the circumstances of 
their acquaintance warranted it; he 
had misunderstood; also it was her 
own fault, but she was disappointed in 
him. 

“Vhere’s Mr. Brown,’’? whispered 
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Mildred, as Miss zie started for the 
door. ‘‘ He—he spoke to you, didn’t 
he, Miss Lizzie ?”’ 

“‘T’m sorry to say he did,”’ replied 
Miss Lizzie acidly. “But did you 
see the look I gave him? I hope 
he understands now that he cannot 
attempt any foolishness with me.”’ 

Mildred sighed. 

“7 think he’s awfully handsome, 
even if he isn’t nice,’’ she remarked. 

An hour later Miss Lizzie and Mil- 
dred got into a motor-bus. After the 
exertion of dragging in a heavy 
dressing-case, to which the books she 
had purchased added tons, and finally 
managing to place it where hurrying 
incoming passengers would not break 
their necks over it, she looked up and 
again found herself gazing into the 
good straightforward eyes of Mr. 
Brown, 

It was a thrilling ride! Miss Li 
sat bolt upright, her lips tightly com- 
pressed, and a danger signal in her 
eye Mildred tried to appear uncon- 
cerned, but when she noticed the twitch 
to Mr. Brown’s lips she just had to 
smile. He dared a quick look at her 
once, and she found it necessary to 
gaze at a window also. Once Mildred 
detected him looking long and linger- 
ingly at the heavy dressing-case and 
the smaller bag which she herself was 
nursing, but when Miss Lizzie stopped 
the "bus at Baker Street, he only 
picked up his own belongings and got 
off. He was in the station, and it was 
most awkward. He appeared later on 
their train ; in fact, he 
occupied a seat at the 
opposite end of the same 
carriage. 

“Can you see, Miss 
Lizzie, how his hair 
curls just on his fore- 
head?”’ Mildred asked, 
when the silence be- 
came rather prolonged. 

“T cannot,” replied 
Miss Lizzie, “if by 
‘he’ you mean that 
Mr. Brown.” 

“Yes, that’s who I 
mean,’ Mildred ad- 
mitted. “1 wonder 
where he's going.” 

Mildred raised her 
eyes and found him 
looking at her. There 
was no mistaking the 
admiration in hisglance. 

“Id hike to send 
him where I want him 
to go!’’ Miss Lizzie 
remarked grimly. 
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Miss Lizzie’s Dilemma 


“T beg your pardon, Miss Lizzie,” 
came a voice that was becoming quite 
familiar to her, “ but I ve 

“Young man,”’ she interrupted, “if 
you area gentleman you will leave this 
train at the next station !”’ 

‘But, Miss Li remon- 
strated the voice to Miss Lizzie’s maga- 
zine held up rigidly before her face. 

As the train neared Harrow Miss 
Lizzie straightened her hat, put on her 
veil, and sat waiting. Mr. Brown put 
his cap away, discarded his magazine, 
and drew on his overcoat. 

' «Oh, Miss Li whispered Mil- 
dred, ‘‘he’s getting out here!” 

“T wonder how he would look if I 
should give him a whack with my 
umbrella,’’ Miss Lizzie remarked. 

‘Ole Vissi) IG ejaculated 
Mildred. 

Mi e managed to lose him on 
the station, but when she had put Mil- 
dred into the fly that had been sent to 
meet them, and was about to get in 
herself, she saw him cycling behind. 
She called to the driver. 

“Drive quickly, and—er—take the 
longest way,’’ she directed. 

When the fly containing Mildred 
and Miss Lizzie turned for its final 
spurt along silent and deserted streets 
Miss Lizzie let down the window and, 
even at the risk of endangering her 
hat, craned out to see the roadway 
behind them, Yes, there was a 
bicycle behind. 

“Ys he following us?” Mildred 
asked. 
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“T don’t know,”’ replied Miss Lizzie ; 
“T don’t know, but I’ve made up my 
mind what I am going to say to him 
if he is, and if he stops when we 
dover’ 

Miss Lizzie’s fly drew up in front 
of a brilliantly-lighted house, She and 
Mildred descended and prepared to 
mount the steps, when—Mr. Brown got 
off his bicycle and stood before them. 
Miss Lizzie turned for her onslaught. 

“Look here, young man, shall I call 
the police?” 

“But, Miss 1c 
began. 

“Don’t Miss Lizzie me!’’ snapped 
that lady. 

*« But my mother lives here,’’ insisted 
Mr. Brown. “I’ve come to visit her.’’ 

Miss I looked at the number; 
it was her number! Suddenly a gleam 
of light pierced the darkness, and 
she leaned weakly against the brass 
railing which enframed the marbie 
steps. 

“Ts it possible that your mother 
married my brother ?’’ she managed 
to articulate. 

“Perhaps,’’ answered Mr. Brown. 
“She married somebody.” 

“In France—recently ?’” 

“Yes. Paris—November first.”” 

Miss Lizzie passed a thin hand over 
a wrinkled brow, while their luggage 
got wedged in the gateway, and kept 
both Mildred and Mr. Brown on the 
pavement. 

“Oh, I say, Miss 
Lizzie, don’t you think 
the joke has gone far 
enough ?”’ asked Mr. 
Brown. ‘Bobby saw 
that you recognised us, 
and he would have 
known you even if his 
cousin hadn’t been with 
you. I say, though, 
that joke about fairies 
was too good to spoil.”’ 

For one awful, soul- 
racking moment Miss 
Lizzie saw the hand of 
Hope put out to her 
rescue. She had only 
to admit she had recog- 
nised Bobby, and—But 
no, she had to go on 
to the bitter end. 

«Then Bobby 

*Edna’s cousin, Mr. 
—er—Jones,” Mildred 
answered. ‘‘Didn’t you 
really recognise him, 
Miss Lizzie ?”’ 

Miss Lizzie shook 
her head. 





,’ Mr. Brown 
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Miss Lizzie’s Dilemma 


“We thought you knew us,” Mr. 
Brown ventured, ‘‘and were being a 
jolly good sport. 
Miss Lizzie shuddered. She never 
expected to be called a jolly good sport, 
fairy 








she entreated. 














but since she had beer 











Miss Lizzie shuddered again. 
“Please don’t say ‘bust,’ Mildred,” 
“And what is Edna 
going to tell her mother ?” 
«he truth,’ Mildred said. 
had supper with her cousin, and—and 





Christmas, and we were fairies, 
and. Ze 

Miss Lizzie began to laugh, at first 
hysterically—she abhorred hysterics— 
then she ended with a burst of real, 


genuine amusement. 





CNVE: 








“There's no fool like the proverbial there’s no harm in that.” “Tt’s Christmas, and we were 
old one,’’? she announced, ‘ but I do “J suppose you knew that Mr. fairies,’’ she repeated merrily, “and 
think, Mildred, it would have been Brown’s mother married my brother?’’ I’m a jolly good sport, and. Let 
kind to tell me who the boys were, and Miss Lizzie accus me gather my wits. London is just 
not let me worry.’” **Er—no,”’ Mildred admitted. a little fast for me, and all this 








“T—er—hated to bust up a good 
dream,’’ Mildred told her. 


“ Bobby was 
smiled Mr. 
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sufficient introduction,” 
Brown. 


Christmas foolishness has gone to my 
head.” 


“Anyhow it’s 


The Christmas Chimes 


THERE was once in a far-away country a wonderful church, 
It stood on a high hill in the midst of a great city, and on 
every Sabbath, and on sacred days like Christmas, thou- 
sands of people climbed the hill to worship there. 

There was a grand entrance, and, standing at the portal, 
one could scarcely see the choir and the minister—they 
were so far There was the organ, too, and its 
music made the people for miles around think they heard 
thunder. 

But the strangest thing of all was the wonderful chime of 
bells. ‘The grey stone tower went up and up and up, so 
far, indeed, that it quite reached the sky. Only in very 
fair weather could the top be seen. All the wise people 








away. 





knew that at the top was the chime of Christmas bells—the 
most beat 





iful bells in the world—that rang only on Christ- 
>. Every year the people brought their offerings 
for the Lord Jesus. If among them all one gift was 
brought from pure love of the Christ, the angels set the 
bells a-swinging, and the voices of the Christmas chimes 
were heard. But for ts and years they had not been 
heard. One old man said that his mother had heard them 
once when she a little child. Christmas after Christ- 
mas the people brought their gifts, each trying to bring 
something better than anyone else. But only the roar of 
the wind was heard up in the tower. The minister said 
that the people’s gifts were given for their own glory and 
honour, instead of love for the Christ. 

Near by, in a country village, lived Pedro and his little 
brother. Sometimes, on a fine day, they could catch 
glimpses of the old grey tower. They, too, were going to 
the Christmas celebration. 

“Only think, little brother,’’ Pedro would say, ‘‘I have 
heard it said that the Christ Child Himself sometimes 
comes and blesses the people. What if we should see 
Him?” 

The day before Christmas was bitterly cold. 





mas BF 























But Pedro 


and his brother started on their way to the church. They 
trudged on and on, hand in hand, and by nightfall came 
By the roadside, Pedro saw an old 
woman lying in the snow. He knelt beside her, and rubbed 
snow on her face, but she was so cold and ill it did not 
rouse her. 

“Tt’s no use, little brother,’”’ said Pedro. 
go on alone, while I keep her from freezing. 


to the city gates. 


“You must 
Listen twice, 
little brother, once for you and once for me. And when 
no one is looking, lay this little silver piece on the altar 
for me.”’ 

The little brother trudged on, and Pedro blinked hard to 
keep back the tears, but he never once thought of leaving 
the sick woman. 

The great church was truly a wonderful place that night. 
When the organ was played, and the people sang the 
hymn, the walls fairly shook, and Pedro, kneeling on the 
ground, outside the city gate, felt the earth tremble 
beneath him. 





At last the people went to lay their gifts on the altar for 
the Lord Jesus. There were great and rich men. Some 
brought jewels, some baskets of gold, so heavy they could 
scarcely carry them. One man gave a book which he had 
been writing a number of years. Last of all came the 
king himself and laid his crown on the altar, where it lay 
gleaming with diamonds and precious stones. Nothing 
like this had ever been given before. The people stood 
still and listened, for surely now the chimes would ring. 
But only the wind was heard in the old stone tower. 

Suddenly the minister held up his hands. The people 
listened in breathless silence. Softly and sweetly the 
sound of the Christmas chimes came to them. 

The people rose in a body, straining their eyes to see 
what wonderful gift had been given, that the chimes rang 
out. And there was the small brother, just placing Pedro’s 
little piece of silver on the altar. 





A Serial by Grace S. Richmond 


A Serial Story by Grace S. Richmond starts in the December number of “Everyone's.” It is 


entitled “The House that Juliet Built.” 


It is one of the most charming stories that this 


Author has ever written. 


The Christmas Trinity 


TuE first Christmas dawned upon a very unhappy people. 
For the most part they were a discouraged people. 
They believed that God had forgotten them. The 
prophets had promised them that God would save them 
from their manifold troubles. But their troubles in- 
creased. Nothing happened but disaster after disaster. 
Invaders came; first the Persians, then the Gree and 
then the Romans, and took away their place and 
nation. So far as any of them could see, God was 
indifferent to their troubles. He had forgotten them. 
Then suddenly out of the darkness of the night came 
the greatest Light that was ever seen on land or sea, the 
angels sang, and God set upon Christmas the everlasting 
seal of Remembrance. Te remembered when the 
people thought He had forgotten, and gave them the 
greatest Gift He could have given—His Only Son. 
After that, anything might have happened or not 
happened. But the people knew that God had remem- 
bered. They knew that He cared. 
forth, no evil nor disaster, could separate them from 
His love. 

Thus the heart of Christmas is the joy of being 
remembered. God intended that the Christmas gift 
should be the symbol of an affection which does 
not forget. It matters not whether a gift be great 
or small; it is precious to us because it represents 
thought. 

Thus the first symbol of Christmas is the happiness 
of being remembered. 








Nothing hence- 





The Symbol of 
the Child. 


He gave to the world aChild. And thus He indicated 
to whom the day should belong—the Festival of the 
Holy Child. The wise men came to—a Child! The 
shepherds and the sages came to—a Child! In His 
great Christmas Gift to the world God sanctified all 
childhood. And when Christ carried on the wish of 
His Father in the saying, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me,” He gave to every family the po: 
bility of a service as holy as that which is rendered by 
the minister who prays before the altar. Christ is 
present in the child, and all the love and care of fathers 
and mothers and nurses and teachers may be a ministry 
to Him. The wise men on that first Christmas brought 
their gifts and offered them to Him. Thus on Christ- 
mas we bring our gifts to children. Thus we light 
the candles on our trees and in our windows, remem- 
bering the Christmas stars; and we sing our carols, 
remembering the anthems of the angels. We do 
it to make children happy. It the purest and 
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sweetest thing in life. 
of Christmas is the Child. 


Thus the second symbol 


The Symbol of Serving 
the Poor. 


When God gave His wonderful Gift to the world, 
whom did He choose as its receiver ? 

The sky shone for shepherds, poor men watching in 
the cold fields by night, while others slept in comfort- 
able beds. And where was the Child? Ina house of 
beauty and luxury?‘ Ye shall find the Babe lying in a 
manger.” Thus the sky shone for a poor carpenter and 
his wife, without friends, in distress, lodged in a stable. 
When the sky shone that night in Bethlehem, the 
celestial light was for neglected people. Thus when, 
on Christmas, we minister unto the poor and distressed, 
we co-operate with the angels in the Judean celestial 
sky on that Christmas night. 

The old carols are true to the Christmas spirit when 
they summon the privileged to the service of the un- 
privileged. St. Nicholas has his place in the tradi- 
tions of the Christmas season because he was the 
benefactor of the poor. He threw purses of gold in at 
their windows and hurried away around the corner 
before they had time to thank him. Good King 
Wenceslaus saw a poor man shivering on his way to his 
cold home, and followed him with pine logs and food, 
and a fire and saw him dine. These are the 
Christmas saints. They show that there is a way to 
sainthood other than that which is beset with tears and 
fastings. These are the happy saints. 

And thus the third symbol of Christmas is the happi- 
ness of making happy those who have less than we 
haye—the poor, the outcast, and the forlorn. 

Here, then, is the true Christmas Trinity— 

















made 


The happiness of being remembered : 
The Holy Festival of the Child ; 
Making happy the poor 


That is the Divine Christmas. It was what God 
intended and did on Christmas Day, and intended that 
we should do, 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” And 


as we carry gladness into little hearts that otherwise 
might remain cheerless on Christmas Day, there will 
come from Him to us, as it came two thousand years 
ago to a people who thought God had forgotten them, 
our own Christmas gladness ; our own Christmas warmth 
estial light and song break into our hearts and 
th the consciousness of making His day like 


as the cel 
warm us 


Him. 















THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


Parcel Wreckage 
in the Post. 


Qe of the branches of the public service that sadly 

needs overhauling is the Parcel Post Department, or 
rather some of the methods of the Department. The 
condition in which parcels are handed in at one’s front 
door is often little short of a scandal—not merely with the 
paper wrappings torn, but often strong boxes smashed and 
the contents crushed to uselessness, wrappings altogether 
missing, and a haphazard disregard of all responsibility on 
the part of the Post Office so far as the parcels themselves 
are concerned. 

Last Christmas the Department seemed to beat their 
worst record. From all over the country one heard of the 
damage done to parcels in transit. At the time one for- 
bears to say much, knowing that there is an extra rush at 

s-time, and the resources of the Department are 
strained during December to their utmost. But the havoc 
did not subside with the 














senders, for not doing up parcels more securely. But at 
last I determined to experiment: I did up parcels myself 
in what I considered a thoroughly secure manner. It was 
almost humorous that the very first of my experimental 
parcels (containing MSS. and papers) was delivered to me 
in loose handfuls out of the postman’s bag! He had a 
few in a fragment of brown paper and an addressed tag 
and a piece of string ; the rest were floating about in his 
bag. Some of the other parcels I sent were crushed and 
tattered and some reached their destination safely. 

Now I do not mean to imply that any one person, or set 
of persons, employed by the Post Office deliberately and 
wilfully damages the parcels: that would be an unjust— 
not to say idiotic—implication. No one does the mischief 
intentionally ; but, on the other hand, no one, apparently, 
deliberately and intentionally sees that it is not done! So 
far as the outsider can judge, it is generally a matter of 
supreme indifference to all concerned as to what is the fate 

of the parcel handed in. 











Christmas rush; it has — 
gone on steadily during 
the year, increasing in 
its malignity rather than 
otherw And here 


A Prayer for the Lonely 


Our Heavenly Father, we pray for all who are lonely this 


It would seem as though 
the attitude of the 
average employee is: 
“Te don’t want your 





we come to Christmas 
again, and the question 
arises, is it really worth 
while to send parcels to 
friends when one hasn’t 
the remotest guarantee 
that they will arrive at 
theirdestinationsintact ? 

In our office we see 
a good deal of the care- 
less handling to which 
parcels are subjected. 
It is becoming the ex- 
ception to receive a par- 
cel from a contributor or 


Christmas : those who are debarred from making many 
friends by reason of their poverty: those who have lost 
the very ones they seemed most to need: those who have 
been cut off by the exigencies of work from home and 
family ties: those who are feeling the awful isolation of 
living and working, a solitary unit, among the teeming 
crowds of a great city: those who have been called to 
live in uncongenial surroundings, and who long for the 
companionship of a kindred soul: and those who by reason 
of advancing years find themselves stranded desolate, with 
their loved ones gone before. 

Be with all these, we beseech Thee, and make them 
conscious of Thy Presence. Teach them that neither 
poverty nor riches need separate them from Thy Love; 
that though they drift to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
they cannot get beyond Thy reach, for Thou art there ; 
and let them find in Thee the Friend that sticketh closer 


package! but if you in- 
sist on bothering us with 
you do so at yourown 
risk; you can’t expect 
us to look after soz 
concerns ! ”’ 

If you doubt this, just 
watch what becomes of 
your ‘parcel when you 
hand it in at the local 
post-office; in quite a 
large number of cases 
(possibly the majority) 
you will notice that the 
clerk takes it and throws 
it unconcernedly on to 








a reader unbroken; and 
everyone can give 
stances of havoc in their 


than a brother. 
our Lord. Amen. 


in- 





We ask all in the name of Jesus Christ 


some heap—or the floor 
—inacorner behind him. 
Thus does the damage 








own private circle. Last = 
week I sawahat thathad 

been despatched from a high-class milliner, packed securely 
in a stout box, enclosed in wooden frames. It arrived with 
the wooden frames gone, and the box, of course, crushed 
up like a bit of crumpled brown paper; the new expensive 
hat inside as flat as a pancake, and looking as though it 
had been stuffed into a sack of goods for a jumble sale. I 
myself recently had a new hat handed in by the postman, 
the box as soaking wet as though it had been in the river ; 
and this was in London, where there is no excuse for 
parcels being exposed to the weather. 

It may be said that one can claim for damaged goods, 
and so recoup oneself for loss of this kind. But those of 
us who have tried to get compensation know that very 
often the amount of time taken up by the proceedings, and 
the red-tapeism at headquarters, may cost one as much as 
the first-instance loss. Moreover, it is not always possible 
to put a monetary value on things. One can state the 
ptice of the new hat, and get it duplicated, maybe, but one 
cannot assess everything sent through the post in this way. 

For some time I concluded the fault w: largely with the 
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begin—but this is only 
the beginning! You 
would further find it very illuminating to watch the 
parcels being handled at the General Post Office, and 
to notice how they will be rammed into sacks, when their 
only chance of prolonging a feeble and already much- 
shattered existence would have been to put them into 
hampers and baskets. (By the way, why is it that sacks 
are used at all in such cases? Why should not baskets 
and hampers be universally employed for this work ?) 

And then, if you still have a shred of faith left to believe 
that your cherished consignment will arrive recognisable 
at the address you put on the label, go to some bi - railway 
terminus, and watch the parcels being got aboard one of 
the night mails. I had an instructive time at Paddington 
the other night watching the loading up of the Irish mail 
train; my only marvel was that any single thing ever 
reached its destination ! 








* 
I am quite willing to allow that the officials who handle 
ty parcel e” route can’t be expected to feel the same 
personal interest in its welfare that I do. I also know that 
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they have other packets and boxes, 
besides mine passing through their 
hands, and that life is short, and the 
mail train won’t wait even for sy 
parcel to have exira special coddling. 
And I likewise know that at certain 
seasons there is an exceptional glut of 
goods to be dealt with by a definite 
date (though lots arrive days after 
Christmas Day), and clerks and sorters 
and porters are human and get tired, 

1 recognise all this; but I maintain 
that it is worthless as an excuse for 
the carelessness and negligence often 
shown by the department where the 
public interests are concerned. 

Handling anything carefully is a 
matter of training, and with very little 
practice a parcel can be Auf down as 
quickly as it can be thrown down; 
there is no particular save of time 
effected by banging goods, neither 
does ramming things contribute to an 
increase of speed. The egg mer- 
chants’ assistants work with wonderful 
rapidity, though their goods are fragile 





enough ; the milliner’s assistant is not excused for squash- 
ing hats into drawers because of the stress of business ; 
neither do the assistants in this office slam about oil 
paintings and rub the surface of pastels and crayon 
drawings because they want to get through their work by 
In nearly every phase of business certain 
things have to be handled carefully and yet quickly! Then— 


closing time. 


Why not in the Parcel Post ? 

‘The fact that those who handle 
the parcel have no personal in- 
terest in it is no more a reason 
for its being flung down and 
banged about than it would be 
for a maid to fling a tray of dishes 
down into the corner of the kitchen. 
If the staff are so overworked that 
they cannot possibly find time to 
handle the parcels without rough 
usage, then their number should 
be increased, even though it might 
necessitate a fractional increase 
in the cost of postage. After all, 
the great majority of women (I 
will speak for my own sex, and 
leave business men out of the 
question for the moment)—these, 
at any rate, would usually prefer 
to pay a slightly higher rate and 
receive their things intact. But I 
don’t think a higher charge is 
what is needed. I think it is a 
case of better management, more 
systematic care and oversight, 
and an insistence on the part of 
those at the head of the depart- 
ment that the rights of the public 
should be respected. 

The public pay for the carriage 
and delivery of their parcels, and 
they have just as much right to 
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expect that reasonable care be taken 
of their goods as a business man has 
to expect his employees to see that 
his merchandise is safely handled, r 
a mistress to expect her assistants to 
take reasonable precautions to avoid 
damage in the household, 

I know quite well that individuals 
vary as to temperament—-and temper ; 
and that the assistants in some local 
post offices have more to try their 
nerves than those in other districts. 
I am only too glad to emphasise the 
fact that in many cases I have had 
the utmost courtesy shown me in post 
offices, and have seen parcels handled 
carefully. But, on the other hand, 
there is no blinking one’s eyes to the 
fact that there is still a percentage of 
employees ieft who seem to regard 
every single person who crosses the 
threshold of the post office as an 
unmitigated nuisance, and who forget 
that the public pays for the services 
of the staff, and has a right to ask 
that the staff perform properly the 





services for which they are paid. 

And while we know there is great pressure at Christmas- 
time, one must not for 
increased revenue—or it should do so! 
be possible to augment the staff temporarily to an extent 
sufficient to protect the interests of the public. 

After all the excuses have been made, and all allowances 





et that this very pressure brings 
Hence it ought to 


enumerated, we cannot get away 
from the fact that the way our 
parcels are handled is often a 
scandal to a country such as ours; 
and sometimes 1 wonder whether 
“the heathen in his blindness” 
couldn’t manage to knock them 
about quite as much as we do in 
this progressive up-to-date civilisa- 
tion of ours ! 

Meanwhile, Christmas is close 
upon us, and it will be interesting 
to see what sort of débris and 
handfuls of ‘‘ conglomerate 
matter’? get handed in at our 
doors again this Yule-tide! 


¥ 

“ Everyone's.” 
Tre first number of our new 

monthly magazine, Zveryone's, 
is being published just as I go to 
press with these pages; and 
though it is only just out, there 
are indications already that it is 
going to do well—very well indeed, 
LThope. The advance copies sent 
round to the Press have met with 
nothing but praise, so far. And 
quite a large number of readers 
sat down at once and wrote me a 
word of comfort as soon as they 
got their copy ! 
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I wonder if you can realise just the sensation one has in 
launching a new magazine? In the first place, it ever 
comes up to one’s own expectation by any manner of 
means. Eyer so many articles and pictures one had relied 
on never turn up to time; a woman knows just how 
exasperating it is when she has relied on having something 
to use by a certain date and it doesn’t come. That's so 
often the way with magazines. Some writer one particu- 
larly wants in a certain number manages to get ill (so 
inconsiderate !), or else takes a holiday, or does other 
things equally disastrous. But one has to be philosophical ; 
only it alvays means that one’s magazine never is exactly 
what one wanted it to be. 

Then there is the uncertainty as to whether the public 
will buy it. It is one thing to get it ready, and another 
thing to sellit. It is so consoling, and even exciting, on 
publishing day, when someone comes into the Editor’s 
office and says that the orders are pouring in, and the first 
edition is nearly sold out. It is such a 
relief to the Editor’s mind—especially 
when it is a new magazine that hasn’t 
had a chance to prove itself. 

Well, we are all very cheerful about 
Kveryone’s, because the first number 
shows no disposition whatever to re- 
main stacked in our warehouse. It 
simply melted away from our premises 
like snow on a warm day. I think it 
must be a very painful thing to edit a 
magazine, or write a book, and then 
find that no one wants to buy it; the 
sight of the piles of un- 
sold copies must be de- 
pressing even to the most 
optimistic temperament. 
Ive had my share of 
troubles in life, but at 
least, so far, I’ve been 
spared that! 

IT remember on one oc- 
casion at the 
house of a man who was 
convinced that he was a 
poetic genius, though no 
one, unless it was his wile, 
shared in the delusion 
(I’m not quite sure about 
her, either). But at any rate he had the joy of seeing a 
volume of his own poems in print, because, being a rich 
man, he was able to pay the cost of the production, and 
he had them handsomely bound, too! 

A near relation here and there—who either loved him 
very much or hoped he would leave them something in his 
will—ordered a copy from a bookseller, and I think his 
wife purchased a dozen, placing her orders round at twelve 
different shops. But even then he only sold sixteen copies 
of the poems all told, and he had had two thousand printed! 

After some time, as there was no sign of another solitary 
copy being asked for by a thirsting public, his publisher 
inquired what was to be done with the remaining one 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-four (they were big 
volumes, printed in large type, with very wide margins, 
and only on one side of the page). Obviously the publisher 
couldn’t waste his warehouse space by giving them perma- 
eee residence there, so they had to be sent to the author’s 
home. 
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Some time afterwards, when calling on his wife, I 
remarked on a yery substantial “cosy corner’ seat in 
the drawing-room that I had not seen before. 

“Yes, it’s quite new,” she said. ‘It’s made out of 
John’s unfettered soul-wings. Doesn’t it answer well? 
And I had enough for a footstool to match.”” 

For a moment I wondered, somewhat bewildered, why 
her husband should have been deprived of his soul-wings 
for any such sordid purpose. But as she spoke she raised 
the drapery and flounce, and showed a sofa-squab that 
rested on a solid foundation composed of piles of John’s 
masterpiece, Unfertered Sowl-Wings and Other Poems, 
all bound and braced together with cords and straps to 
prevent an untoward earthquake should anyone sit on 
them. And she also displayed with pride the footstool, 
consisting of four volumes, first of all sewn up securely 
in a piece of carpet, and then covered with art needle- 
“ And it’s such a beautifully solid stool, too,” she 

explained. 
John had not written entirely in 
vain ! 


work. 
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But I’ve wandered from the subject 
in hand. Suffice it to say that at any 
rate we shall not be doing anything in 
the way of cosy corners or footstools 
with the first number of Zvezyone’s, 
whatever may be the fate of future 
issues. 

Our is intended 
primarily for those who want authori- 
tative and instructive articles on topics 
of current interest; and though there 
will be a certain proportion of fiction 

in each number, there will 
be important articles that 
will aim to deal with big 
subjects in a simple, non- 
technical manner. 
= For instance, what do 
"you know about the history 
of Albania? I think the 
majority of us would have 
to own up that we know 
very little about this land 
—Europe’s unknown back- 
garden, as someone has 
called it. Yet at this very moment it is causing a good 
deal of thought and controversy among the European 
Powers. Not only is its pos tion one of great importance 
and much possibility, but just now it has a throne to let! 
The point is: who is going to occupy it? All manner of 
royal princes have been suggested as possible kings— 
English, French, Danish, German, Italian, Swedish—to say 
nothing of men who are not royal. The whole question isa 
complex and peculiar one, more especially as the Albanians 
themselves have never been able to have a king, because 

But there: you can read all about it in the December 
number of Zver-yore’s. It is an article that ought to be 
read by everyone who is interested in present-day inter- 
national affairs. 

Then there is Yuan-Shih-Kai, the new ruler of China—a 
man who is making history in a very rapid manner. You 
will gain a good deal of insight by reading the intimate 
character-sketch, by one who knows him, that appears in 
the December Zveryone’s. 





new magazine 


STUDIES IN NATURAL 
HISTORY; THE PIG, 












“Cinematographing the Matterhorn”’ is another article 


in the same number, written by the man who did it, 
Frederick Burlingham, the celebrated mountaineer. 

Those keen on modern scientific discoveries must read 
the article on ‘‘ Telephoning by Wireless.”” Do you know 
that before long you will not only be able to telegraph to 
your friends by wireless, but you will be able to fa/k to 
them by wireless, too? And all because of the discovery 
that. (Please read the December Zveryone’s for the 
remainder. It’s too long for me to tell you here !) 

Andrew Carnegie writes some, practical advice on ‘How 
to Use your Surplus Wealth,”’ and, by the way, this is not 
only for rich people, he gives some wise hints that can be 
applied by those of us who are just ordinary folks, not 
millionaires. 

The Panama Canal is to the fore just now: read the 
article “‘The Diggers who Never Got Through.”’ It will 
give you something to think about. 

Grace S. Richmond’s serial, ‘‘The House that Juliet 
Built,” starts in the same number; and there is a very 
straight talk on an urgent matter by Hayward Young, 
entitled, ‘‘ Young Man—Get out of Doors!” 

Young men should also read another very important 
article, ‘‘ Hardiness v. Foolhardiness.”” 

There ! that isn’t half of the things worth reading in the 
number; but it shows you the sort of subjects you will find 
in the contents. 





The December “Sunday 
at Home.” 


The December number of the Swsday at Home has 

naturally a strong Christmas flavour. ‘Two articles, I 
think, will attract special attention by reason of the con- 
trast they afford, one entitled “A Real Old-Fashioned 
Christmas” and the other “‘ Christmas Fifty Years Hence.”” 
The latter deals with the alteration in our manner of 
celebrating Christmas likely to be brought about by the 
development of wireless telegraphy, wireless telephony, 
airships andthe like. Both articles are copiously illustrated. 
“Fairy Godmothers of the Season”? is the title of an illus- 
trated contribution dealing with the philanthropic activities 
of Queen Mary, Queen Alexandra, Princess Christian, Lady 
Beauchamp, Lady Alice Astley, Mrs. Woodhull Martin, 
and other great ladies. E. Henderson-Smith writes on 
© Diversions of a Deacon’’—but you will understand why 
I refrain from saying anything further about 77s article! 


The Use of Modern 
Fiction. 


[ have a letter before me from a reader who complains 

because I include modern novels in the books I recommend 
our readers; she isa member of our Reading Club, but 
would like to see present-day fiction, in the main, tabooed 
as being beneath the notice of the intellectual. 

I fancy this correspondent is young and inexperienced ; 
therefore I make all allowance for her, and, indeed, I can 
quite understand her point of view. It was not so very 
long ago that I, too, felt vastly superior to all modern 
writers. I began to study Persian and Arabic when I was 
seventeen. At that mature age, while I considered myself 
an authority on such matters as ‘‘ The Study of Compara- 
tive Religion,’”” ‘‘ Experimental Psychology,’ and many 
other equally high-sounding topics, so far as languages 
were concerned I had merely studied Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish in the light-hearted way a 
girl of that age does dabble in half-a-dozen languages, 
and then thinks herself a veritable compendium of wisdom ! 
So soon as I began to touch the ancient literature of the 
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t, I swelled with a very great pride. Why? Because 
none of the girls I knew were studying oriental languages ! 
I did seem so superior and clever—to myself!—and sa 
original, too. It was about then that I became more than 
ever convinced that the person who could find anything 
worth reading in a literature under a thousand years old 
must, indeed, be a feeble sort of creature. 

Well, most of us go through that period if we have any 
brains at all, and many of us grow out of it—and it’s a 
great blessing for our friends and relations when we do! 
Nevertheless, we take ourselves very seriously at the time, 
don’t we? Some girls grow out of this attitude of mind 
gradually, almost imperceptibly ; others waken suddenly 
to a right understanding of what it all amounts to. But to 
all of us there should come ultimately the realisation that 
our studies and our reading are utterly futile unless they 
tend to make us better women in every sense of the word. 
I don’t mean women with a fund of emotional sentiment 
that they mistake for religion; I don’t mean women who 
consider themselves vastly better-informed than the rest of 
their acquaintances ; I don’t mean women who consider 
that Providence has given them above everyone else a 
special licence to reform the whole universe. By ‘ better 
women ’’ I mean women more capable and more fitted to 
perform the duties that God has set before them, whatever 
those duties may be, women whose belief in God and in 
His Son Jesus has been strengthened and intensified by 
their study, because their wider mental outlook has shown 
them more clearly than ever that none but a foo! could 
possibly say in his heart, ‘‘ There is no God,” and their 
diversified reading has proved to them that there is no real 
satisfaction to be found anywhere apart from an unwavering 
trust in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

We shan’t stop to bother our heads, then, whether we 
know more or less than other people. If we know more 
than they do, so much the greater is our responsibility, 
for we must use that knowledge in the service of our fellow- 
creatures; and so much the greater should be our gratitude 
to God for having placed an additional talent in our hands 
to be used by Him for the good of others. 

Neither shall we go around with the very superior feeling 
that we have a great and very special mission on hand to 
set all the other folks right. If God has given us clearer 
vision than some to see how the wrong may be righted, He 
has also shown us, by that same vision, that there are 
myriads of others engaged in the same work and striving 
for the same end; He shows us that the majority are doing 
far greater work than we perhaps can ever do, and that 
they are doing it quietly, unostentatiously, with never a 
thought of self-praise. And all this makes us very humble, 
and helps us to see our own little efforts somewhere in the 
right perspective. 
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One reason why I am glad to think that all branches of 
learning are open to women is because 1 believe a com- 
prehensive course of study can do much to make a woman 
take a wide view of life, and enable her the better to fulfil 
her obligations to humanity. But I do not call it a com- 
prehensive course of study when a girl merely learns one 
or two dead languages, a little French and German maybe, 
and sufficient of the prescribed subjects—from text-books— 
to take a diploma or a degree. This sort of thing isn’t 
“knowledge ” in the wide sense of the word ; it is only the 
ABC of education. As the late Dr. Emil Reich once 
said to me, “The fact that you have a degree merely means 
that at one particular period of your life you had committed 
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to memory a limited amount of dates and facts that enabled 
you to answer certain questions about these same dates 
and facts. That is all! It doesn’t mean that you have 
that information, or any other, in your head now!” 

The possession of a degree does not necessarily imply 
that a girl is well-informed, cultured or unusually clever. 
That many women with degrees are well informed and 
cultured and exceedingly clever I quite admit; but this is 
not because they have taken a degree; it is in spite of the 
degree! They would have been all that in any case, 
degree or no degree, because they had the brains and the 
inclination that way in the first place, and in reading for 
a degree they made the work serve to discipline their 
mind and train their faculties. But no one knows better 
than such women that the degree was merely intended to 
be one milestone along the road of life—and a very early 
milestone too-—not the goal. 

And the reason one sometimes meets ill-informed, un- 
cultured and incapable women with degrees is because 
they have mistaken the means for the end. ‘They thought 
the degree was the end of their education, instead of the 
beginning ; they thought they had learnt most that there 
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is to know, or at any rate had made very considerable in- 
tellectual strides ahead of their fellow creatures ; whereas 
they have been so entirely absorbed in the one object— 
getting that degree—and have allowed their mental 
energies to get into one little groove, that their education 
is of the very narrowest order, and their small bit of 
knowledge exceedingly circumscribed. They haven't 
realised that the greatest of all knowledge—how best to 
live—has to be acquired by everyday experience in an 
everyday world, and by keeping close to God. 

And one of my reasons for believing that it is well for us 
to read a certain amount of present-day fiction z/7t be good, 
wholesome, well written fiction, is because it brings us 
into touch with other men and women whom we may not 
have the chance of meeting in the flesh; it can give us 
quite a wide acquaintance with humanity; it can show us 
others suffering, struggling, enjoying, loving, and doing, 
even as we are; and very often it shows us inner lives, that 
would be hidden from us if those selfsame people were living 
next door to us. tion can be very helpful; very edu- 
cating; very illuminating—but it must be the right sort 
of fiction ! 








A Christmas 
Prayer 


y y 

O Gop, the Father of all men, in Whose grace all our 
light is born, and in Whose love is the fountain of our 
festivity, mercifully lead me into the holy secret of 
Christmastide, and take me into the innermost room of 
its holy joy. Forbid that I should remain in the outer 
courts, dwelling amid its merely carnal pleasures, 
satisfied with the merriment that dies with the day, 
and contented with the happiness that passes wit d 
fading flower and the withering leaf. Bring me into 
the eternal things of this blessed season, the things 
that abide, the love that manifests itself in ima ioge 
good will, and the joy that rings Christmas bells all 
the y sar round, Let me draw water out of the wells of 
salvation, and let the joy of the Lord be my strength. 
: Graciously give unto me the joy of perfect reconcilia~ 
tion with Thy will. May every disorderly power in my 
soul be subdued to willing obedience. Create in me 
the music of harmonious fellowship so that all my 


powers may be as a united orchestra to praise and bless 
Thy holy name. 
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_ And mercifully give unto me the joy of spiritual 
liberty. Let Thy statutes become my songs. Take 
the reluctance out of my service and the frown out of 
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my obedience. Let me not be in Thy house in the 
spirit of a bond-slave, but rather in the spirit of a son, 
finding springs of comfort in Thy presence, and 
esteeming Thy desire as my delight. 

O God, give unto me the holy joy of human sympathy. 
Re-create the chords that have become insensitive to 
my brother’s joys and griefs. If the harp is broken, 
graciously remake it out of the fullness of Thy love. 
Save me from the death of selfishness. When Christ- 
mas-time is over, suffer me not to die again into moral 
enumbment, untroubled by my brother’s sighs and 
uncheered by my brother’s songs. Unite me to my 
fellow with tender kinship, and let me be partaker of 
us triumphs and defeats. 

And graciously impart unto me the joy of a glorious 
hope. Let my horizon shine with most alluring light. 
May the Christmas star always go before me, leading 
me to ever-deepening revelations of the Lord, and 
giving me fresh surprises of heavenly grace and love. 

Kindle Thou the Christmas fire of holy love. Light 
the lamps of Christmas geniality and goodwill Hallow 
and glorify my Lord’s birthday with Thy presence, and 
crown it with unsullied joy and peace. Amen. 











How Christmas Customs 


Came About 


Why do we Keep 
Christmas ? 


Christmas celebrates the birth of Jesus Christ. The 
religious event is observed by the Protestant, Catholic and 
Greek churches on diversified dates in different parts of 
the world. The festivities of the day may be traced to the 
ancient rites celebrated in Scandifavia, Rome, Greece and 
Egypt, where the pagan people feared, as the days short- 
ened in the darkest month of the year, that the sun was 
dying, and observed a time of rejoicing when the sun 
began to stay with them a little longer each day. 

The leaders of the early Christian Church endeavoured 
to adapt the harmless features of the heathen sun festivals 
as a conciliation to those who had broken with their old 
beliefs and vowed their allegiance to the new faith. But, 
despite their effort at control, Christmas resulted in orgies 
not to be countenanced by the Christian Church. Revelty 
continued in England until the Roundhead Parliament 
abolished Christmas for twelve years. But Christmas 
must be kept, and it was later re-established in more 
sane fashion by law, because the people were unwilling 
not to keep the festival. 








Why we Celebrate on 
December 25. 


Nobody knows whether that is the exact date on which 
Christ was born, or what people first celebrated the festival 
on that date. After the triumph of Christianity the 
prejudice of the early Christians against the celebration of 
birthdays as heathenish died out. Some time between 337 
and 352 Pope Julius directed St. Cyril to ascertain the 
correct date. He reported that the Western churches 
observed it on December 25th, although other churches 
kept the day in January, April, May, March and Sep- 
tember. Pope Julius was so satisfied with St. Cyril’s 
report that he set December 25th as Christmas Day, and 
our observance of that date has come down to us from that 
decision. 

Santa Claus and Christmas 
Stockings. 

St. Nicholas seems to have been the original of our 
Santa Claus. He was the Bishop of Myra about the year 
300, and was very popular because of his good deeds and 
kindness, especially to children, whose patron saint he is 
supposed to be. An old legend says that he wished to 
bestow a gift surreptitiously upon an old nobleman who, 
though poor, did not want anyone to know of his poverty. 
When the good Bishop reached the house, he saw the old 
gentleman asleep by the fire, so he climbed to the top of 
the chimney and dropped his gift therein, thinking it would 
fall on the hearth. But it so happened that the money fell 
into one of the old gentleman’s stockings, which his 
daughter had hung up to dry, where it was found and used 
as a dowry for his oldest daughter. And the old story says 
that St. Nicholas never failed to put a gift in the stockings 
which were hung for him thereafter whenever a daughter of 


the house was to marry. When St. Nicholas comes 
round on Christmas Eve we look for gifts in our 
stockings. 


The date of the Bishop’s death, December 6th, is observed 
in many countries, and the closeness of his feast to that 
of Christmas Day has probably confounded the two 
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Stories and Legends of 
the Merry Yuletide 


celebrations. Santa Claus seems to be the name by which 
the good spirit of Christmas is most generally known. 

Why Mistletoe Never 

Decorates a Church. 

Druids regarded religiously the mistletoe, which they 
called “All heal,’ and offered it on their altars. They 
decorated for their festivals with all kinds of green plants 
The Church adopted this custom, but the mistletoe was 
purposely omitted by reason of its figuring in pagan 
religious rites 

Another reason given is that in olden times its use was 
abandoned in church decorations because it set the young 
folks to reading the marriage service, and holly was substi- 
tuted to indicate the dark monotony of matrimony and the 
many thorns with which it was beset. 





Why We Sing Christmas 


carols, 

Singing Christmas carols is a custom so old that even 
the origin of the word is in doubt. The first carols were 
modelled on the songs written to accompany the choric 
dance and carolling—a combination of dancing and singing 
—which found its way from the pagan rituals into the 
Christian Church. 

In the y 589 the Council of Toledo forbade dancing in 
the churcli on certain days, and in the following year all 
secular dances in the church were forbidden. However, 
the custom did not die out until about the year 1209. 

Many of the carols dating from the fifteenth century 
have the characteristics of folk songs and preserve curious 
legends. Carol singing flourished during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and the greatest English writers 
—Milton and Ben Jonson among them—produced some 
beautiful carols. A century later Charles Wesley wrote the 
famous ‘‘Hark, How the Welkin Rings,” better known 
now as ‘‘ Hark, the Herald Angels Sing.”’ 

The earliest printed collection of carols was issued in 
1621. It contained the famous “Boar’s Head” carol, 
which is still sung every year at Oxford. 

The carol exists in France, where it is known as “ Noél,”” 
and it is also existent in Germany and Italy, although the 
custom has died out in some of the Continental countries. 





Why Cattle are Supposed 
to Kneel. 


There are many superstitions regarding the special 
endowments of animals and birds during the Christmas 
season, some being presumed to be gifted with speech, 
others with an intuition to worship, etc. 

The tradition that cattle kneel in their stalls doubtless 
arises from the fact that Christ was born in a manger. 
The Spanish are very kind to all cows, because on the Holy 
Night they are believed to have breathed upon the Christ 
Child to keep Him warm, 

The story is told of an Indian creeping cautiously through 
moonlit Canadian woods on Christmas Eve, saying: “Me 
watch to see deer kneel. Christmas night all deer kneel 
and look up to Great Spirit.’’ It is thought, however, that 
some harm will speedily come to the one who successfully 
spies upon these animals. 

Why Christmas Centres 
Round a Star. 

When Jesus was born in Bethlehem it was the boast of 

Rome that ‘‘ Miliarium Aureum,’’ the Golden Milestone, 





How Christmas Customs Came About 





from which her great military roads diverged, marked the 
centre of the world. To-day that stone is in fragments, 
while from the star that shone in the heavens o’er 
Bethlehem on the first Christmas night radiates the in- 
fluence that uplifts mankind, civilises the world and makes 


all men brothers. 


How the Christmas 
Tree Came to be. 


St. Winfried, was, the eighth century, 
missionary to the ndinavians, is credited in an ancient 
legend with having caused to be set up the first home 
Christmas-tree. He tried to show the people that the 
Druid priests had made them worshippers of trees only, 
and not of a living God; and on Christmas Eve he hewed 
down the great oak-tree round which they had gathered 
to offer a human sacrifice. As it fell a young fir-tree 
seemed to appear miraculously beyond it, and Winfried 
said to the people— 

“Here is the living tree, with no stain of blood upon it, 
that shall be the sign of your new worship. See how it 
points to the sky. Call it the tree of the Christ Child. 
Take it up and carry it to the chieftain’s hall. You shall 
go no more into the shadows of the forest to keep your 
feasts with secret rites of shame. You shall keep them at 
home, with laughter and songs and rites of love. The 
thunder oak has fallen, and I think the day is coming 
when there shall not be a home in all the land where the 
children are not gathered round the green fir-tree to 
rejoice in the birthnight of Christ.”” 


who in a 











Why the English Christmas 
Meat is Beef. 


When the Druids gathered the mistletoe from the sacred 
ak each winter, two bulls were sacrificed, and the ancient 
Britons ate beef as 














a reminder of this sacr This 
significance has, of course, long since died out, but beef 
has always been the Christmas meat of the English. The 


loin of beef was knighted by Charles II, at a Christmas 
feast because on returning from the hunt the dish was so 
gratifying to his palate : 





**Quoth Charles, ‘It is a noble dish! 
Ay, noble made by me! 
By kingly right I dub thee knight— 
Sir Loin henceforward be.’ ”” 


Why we eat Plum Pudding 
and Mince Pie. 


The Christmas pudding in its contents is thought to 
symbolise, as does mince-pie also, the rich offerings made 
by the Wise Men to the Infant Christ, and dates back to 
the early Christians. 

“Once upon a time’? plum called 
“hackin,” signifying the “hacking ” or chopping of the 
ingredients—meat, suet, fruits and spices. After the 
revolution that enthroned the “merry monarch,’’ Charles 
II., the ‘‘hackin”’ of our ancestors was re-named “plum 
pudding.” 

Tt seems to have survived in its original form only in 
England, where it is a national dish. 

It is said that a Frenchman will not taste thereof, 
There is a funny story that a French nobleman, wishing to 
please an English ambassador on Christmas Day by. 
serving a plum pudding, procured a recipe and gave his 
chef minutest instructions as to ingredients, the quantity 
of water in the kettle, etc., forgetting only one thing, the 


pudding was 
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pudding cloth, and the dish was served up like so much 
soup in a large tureen, to the surprise of the honoured 
guest. 

Where we get the 

Christmas Card. 

Christmas cards were first printed in London nearly 
seventy years ago, but did not become popular until fifty 
years ago. 

The first Christmas card was only a visiting card on 
which was written the greeting, ‘‘ A Merry Christmas,”’ or 
“A Happy New Year.’’ Snow scenes, holly branches and 
robins appeared later on embossed cards, as the robin is 
known as the Christmas bird, and also as “‘ the Saviour’s 





bird,’’ because of the legend of its red breast. This bird 
is still seen on Christmas cards, but not so often as 
formerly. 


What is Twelfth 
Night ? 


January 6th, the twelfth night after Christmas, is the 
celebration of the visit of the Magi to the Infant King in 
the Bethlehem manger, known in the Church calendar as 
Epiphany. Its traditions and observances have become 
corrupted, but as Christmas customs trace to the Roman 
Saturnalia, so do those of the Twelfth Night frolics. The 
King of Saturnalia was elected by beans, and the one who 
gets the bean in the ‘‘ Twelfth Cake,” which is divided by 
lot, is the King or ‘Lord of Misrule.’? He holds a mock 
court and receives the homage of the other guests, for 
whom later in the evening he suggests amusing diversions. 

The religious rites are still observed in some form. In 
memory of the Magi’s offerings our Sovereign each year 
places by proxy three pur: on the alms dish in the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s, for presentation on the altar. 




















Why do we Present 
Gifts? 


It was the custom among the Romans to make gifts to 
each other at their winter festival, and this custom also 
may have descended to us from antiquity. But Christians 
like to feel that it is because the Wise Men brought gifts 
to the Infant Jesus, and because of the gift of God to 
the world. Gifts to the poor seem from the earliest 
Bible times to have been an expression of a thankful 
heart. We bring Him gifts when we give to those who 
are in need. 


Why do we Decorate 
the Christmas-Tree ? 


The ancient Teutons, who were sun-worshippers, thought 
that the spreading of a great tree was symbolical of the 
sun rising higher and higher in the heavens, and the 
decoration of our Christmas-trees is supposed to be 
symbolic of the sun tree. The lights represent the flashes 
of lightning overhead, the apples, nuts and balls symbolise 
the sun, moon and stars, while the little animals represent 
the sacrifices made to the sun god. 

In another endeavour to give a new meaning to heathenish 
customs the early Christians put a new interpretation upon 
the tree itself, and attached new meanings to its decora- 
tions. The fir itself, with its lights, represented the Christ, 
Who was the beginning of a new life in the midst of the 
wintry darkness of heathendom, the tree of life, the Light 
of the world. ‘‘ Purely Christian symbols were introduced, 
the angels, the anchor, cross and heart, the star of the 
east and the golden threads, called Lametta, which repre- 
sent the hair of the Christ Child. Under the branches of 
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the tree lies the Babe in a manger, watched over by His 
parents and surrounded by sheep and oxen.” 

Why do we Kiss under 

the Mistletoe ? 

Romantic Scandinavians, in paying honour to their great 
god, Thor, built great fires called ‘‘Jule’”’ or “Yule” 
fires. The higher the flames towered through the forests 
the greater pleased was Thor. The men soon learned that 
the trees upon which mistletoe clung would give the 
brightest fires. They believed this was due to the great 
Thor himself, who caused the mistletoe to grow on those 
trees to let his people know which were best for burning in 
his honour. 

The trees upon which quantities of the mistletoe grew 
were sapped of their vitality, and, being drier, burned with 
a brighter flame than other trees that were full of sap. So 
when anyone met under the mistletoe in the great forests, 
no matter how great enemies they were, they dropped their 
weapons and greeted each other kindly; nor would they 
take up arms against each other until the sunrise of another 
day. This was their tribute in honour of Thor. 

They began to take bits of the mistletoe into their homes 
and hang it over the doorways, and if any enemies came 
they could not enter the houses beneath the mistletoe with- 
out becoming friends of the people inside so long as they 











remained there. From this came the habit of greeting 
people who stepped under the mistletoe with an embrace 
ora kiss, and at indoor feasts the mistletoe was hung up 
in the room and the people greeted each other with kisses. 

And, so in these days the couple kissing beneath the 
Christmas mistletoe in a spirit of fun or romance carries 
on a custom the Scandinavians had a thousand years 
before Christ. 

What the Christmas 
Candle Signifies. 

Burning candles at Christmastide is a custom derived 
from the Roman Saturnalia. Not only were candles used 
for the purpose of illumination during that festival, but 
they were also exchanged as gifts in token of cheerfulness 
and good will. It is probable that the employment ot 
candles was derived from the Jewish Feast of the Dedica- 
tion, which was held about the same time of the year as 
the Saturnalia and the Yule. The burning of candles w 
one of the incidents of that feast, and it is not unlikely that 
at the time of the birth of Jesus thousands of candles were 
brightly burning throughout Palestine—a fitting, though 
unintentional, proclamation of the Light that had come 
into the world. A fact that bears out this supposition is 
that the Catholics of the Greek Church call Christmas the 
“Feast of Lights.” 











Some Gifts they 
Gave my Baby 


Tr I had not seen my energetic little son 
demolish a crocheted, beribboned toy, I, 
too, might have selected such an ornament 
as a gift for a baby of someone else ; if I 
had not been annoyed time and time again 
by the dainty litde bibs that were soiled 
before I had finished fastening them on I 
might be guilty of giving some young mother 
a gift which defeats its own usefulness. 
While some of my friends were somewhat 
thoughtless in’ their selections, many of the 
gifts for my little son had the true requisites 
of real gifts; they were beautiful, useful, 





and had an individuality that always sug- 
gested the giver. I could never cover baby 
with his blue and white cot quilt without 
thinking of the dear old great-aunt who 
patiently and lovingly pieced the little 
patches together. Another gift that seemed 
a part of the giver was baby’s creeping-rug. 
‘The foundation was of grey, and all over its 
surface were sewn funny animals cut from 
bright-coloured materials ; most of them had 
angular forms and flat-button eyes. Even 
kind-hearted grandmother, who made it, was 
surprised to see its magic properties for 
quieting baby’s d’sturbed spirits. 

A beautiful and useful gift that always 
reminded me of baby’s discriminating 
bachelor uncle was a camera finished in 
white leather, with my little son’s initials 
on it in gold. About the same time that I 
received this gift my nephew brought, as his 
greeting, several pairs of stocking forms of 
graduated sizes which he had laboriously and 
carefully whittled from white wood. I 
always dried baby’s stockings on them to 
prevent shrinking. These gifts impressed 
on me what a small part money value may 
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play in a gift of much real value otherwise. 
‘A chest for holding baby’s rapidly accu- 
mulating toys proved most useful. It was 
designed and made by a nephew who had 








been attending manual training classes. 

Among the many pretty and inexpensive 
gifts were several pairs of hat strings made of 
soft ribbon, and rosettes of ribbon in blue, 
jink and white. One of the girls embroidered 
several white piqué carriage straps which 
proved very serviceable. Half a dozen plain 
fine linen bibs, thickly padded and edged 
with neat embroidery scallops, proved a 
boon during the teething period. 

Another simple gift that has amused baby 
ath, ever since it was brought to 








during his 
him by a neighbour's little girl, is a toy fish 
that floats in the tub. 

Next a thoughtful friend provided baby’s 
perambulator with two washable covers. 
One was made of heavy piqué, with the 
edges buttonholed in scallops, and baby’s 
inilial embroidered in the centre. The other 
consisted of four fine embroidered liren 
handkerchiefs joined with baby Irish inser- 
tion. The edges were finished with a narrow 
baby Irish lace, and a soft blue satin bow 
in the centre added a touch of colour. 

A little book contained baby’s monogram 
and initials, both in script and old English, 
ina number of different sizes, There were 
also designs suitable for embroidering on 
baby’s wardrobe, such as sprays of forget-me- 
nots, tiny circles of eyelets, and the like. 

Baby’s great-aunt, who has the rare faculty 
of gracefully presenting a plain, substantial 
gift, sent half a dozen towels made from 
partly-worn table-linen, and therefore beauti- 
fully soft. They were hand-hemmed, as were 
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also the little face-flannels that came with 

them. The neat lavender-scented pac 

tied with pale lavender ribbon, so forcibly 





suggested the giver that her card was super- 
fluous. I could not help comparing this 
simple gift with the elaborately-embroidered 
towel which my ‘whirlwind friend,” as I 
always playfully called her, brought my 
baby. She in one morning and 
tossed a crumpled package into my lap, 
exclaiming, “It’s just a little gift for baby ! 
I’m so sorry I couldn’t find time to launder 
it, but I really had to rush till the last minute 
to finish it, You know we are going away 
to-morrow, and I wanted to bring it over 
before I went.” 

As I look o7 
the personality or the kindn 
I smile fondly at the long row of little socks, 
but my e fill with mist as they fall on an 
old-time stained shawl. It was the gift of 
baby’s great-grandmother, and in its time 
had wrapped all her babies in its warm folds. 

“Tt doesn’t look exactly right among all 
these dainty white clothes,” she said, ‘ but I 
hoped you'd care to use it once in a while. 


rushed 


ifts, each suggesting 
s of the giver, 


bab: 














It has grown so yellow I almost hesitated to 
bring it, but it’s the dearest treasure I have ; 
and I wanted to give him something I love 
he is my only great- 





yery much, be 
grandson.” 

I insisted that she should herself wrap 
baby in the shawl, and, as she tremblingly 
folded it about his little body, there was a 
happy reminiscent light in her eyes. The 
picture was so beautiful, so vivid, that long 
after all other gifts are forgotten, I shall still 
remember Great-Grandma and the yellow 
shawl. 





When the Real Christmas Comes 





by thousands are making preparations. Great 
shops have taken on vast cargoes of silk and precious 
things, and seem ready to sail about, distributing gifts to 
the town, but have thought better of it, and are letting the 
people come in numbers to them and pay toll for what they 
take. Banks are opening their doors and pouring out, now 
a little trickling stream of silver, now a torrent of gold. 
Flower-stalls draw tribute from a million pots of earth, 
where miracles have been done. Pas counters, those 
conmissariats, delicately maski as servants to 
ty, make ready their pretty pretences to nutrition. 
The woods come moving in—acres 
of living green, taken in their 
sleep, their roots left faithful to a 
tryst of sap, their tops summoned 
to bear a hybrid fruite From 
cathedrals rise the voices of chil- 
dren, singing little carols and 
hymns in praise of the Christ- 
child. And afar from the fields 
that lie empty, about the clustered 
roofs of towns, comes a chorus of 
the live things, beast and fowl, 
being offered up in the gorgeous 
pagan rites of the day. 
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New Possessions. 

Hither and yonder in every city 
the grown townsfolk run, The 
most have lists of names—Grace, 
Margaret, Laura, Alice, Miriam, 
John, Philip, Father, Mother— 
beautiful names and of rich por- 
tent, so that, remembering the 
time, one would say that these 
are entered there with some im- 
port of special comradeship, of 
being face to face, of having 
realised in little what will some 
day be true in large. But on looking closer, the lists are 
found to have quite other connotations: as, Grace, bracelet. 
Margaret, spangled scarf. Laura, bead-chain. Philip, 
smoking-set. Father (Memo: ‘Ask mother what she 
thinks he’d like’’). And every name, it seems, stands for 
some bestowal of new property, mostly of luxuries, and 
chiefly of luxuries of decoration. And the minds of the 
buying adults are like lakes played upon by clouds and 
storm—birds and lightning and, to be sure, many stars— 
but all in unutterable confusion. 

Also, from the cargo-laden shops there come other 
voices in thousands, but these are mostly answers. And 
when one, understanding Christmas, listens to hear what 
part in it these behind the counter play, he hears from 
them no sharing in the theory of peace, or even of truce, but 
instead : 

“Pwo yards long and double width. Jewellery is in the 
Annex. Did you want three pairs of each? Veils and 
neckwear at the next counter. Leather, china, baskets, 
upstairs. Toys and dolls are in the basement—toys 


and dolls are in the basement. Jewellery is in the 
Annex——’”’ 
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So that a great part of the town seems some chorus of 
invocation to new possessions, 
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But there are other voices. Whole areas of every town 
lie, perforce, within the coming Christmas—it must be so, 
for there is only one calendar to embrace humanity, as 
there is only one way of birth and breath and death, one 
source of tears, one functioning for laughter. But for these 
reaches of the town the calendar is like another thing; for 
though it is upon them in name, its very presence is with- 
drawn. In those ill-smelling stair- 
ways and lofts there is little to 
divulge the imminence of any- 
thing otherthan themselves. And 
wherever some echo of Christmas 
week has crept, the wistfulness or 
the lust is for possession also; 
but here one can un- 
derstand its insist- 
ED Cem SOs: cutie 
voices say only, ‘I 
wish—I wish,” and ‘‘T 
choose this—and 
this,’’ at windows; or, 
“Tf 1 had back my 
penny: BE AIDS 
you go expecting 
nothink !”’ And over these passes 
the whirr of machinery, the beat 
of treadles, the throb of engines, 
or the silence of forced idleness 
or the disease of-dereliction. It 
is a time of many pagan observ- 
ances, as when some are decked 
in precious stuffs and some are 
thrown to lions. 

To all these in the towns Christ- 
mas comes. And of them all not 
many stand silent and look Christ- 
mas intheface. Yetitisahuman 
experience that none is meant 
to die without sharing. For the 
season is the symbol of what 
happens to folk if they claim it. 
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The Turn of 
the Year. 


Christmas is the time of withdrawal of material life. Tt 
is the time when Nature subtracts the externals, hides from 
man the phenomena of even her evident processes, [Left 
alone, his thonght turns inward and outward—which is to 
say, it lays hold upon the flowing force so slightly exter- 
nalised in himself. Tf he finds in his own being a thousand 
obstructions—characteristics that he never imagined were 
his—he will try to escape from them all, back to the 
externals. If he finds there a channel which the substance 
of being is using, he will be no stranger, but a familiar with 
himself. Only when the channel has been long cleared, 
when there has left it all consciousness of self in any form, 
only when he finds himself empty, ready, and waiting, will 
he have the divine benediction. For it is then that in him 
the Spirit of God will have its birth, then that he will first 
understand his own nature—the nature of being. 

Then the turn of the year comes in; the year begins to 
mount. Birth is in it, growth is in it, Spring is in it. 
Some time, away back in beginnings, they knew this. They 
knew that the time of the winter solstice is in some strange 
fashion the high moment of the year, as the beginning of 


When the Real Christmas Comes 


new activity in nature and in the gods. They solemnised home, some great extravagance or some humble gift or 
the return of the fiery sun-wheel, they traced in those some poignant wish. If at church, then with music and 
solstice days the operations on earth of Odin and Berchta. carol—in certain hearts, with reverence—everywhere the 
They knew in themselves a thing they couldn’t name. 
And when the supreme experience took place in Christ, 
they made the one to typify the other, and became con- 
scious: of the divine nature of the nativity. So, by the 
illuminati, the prophets, the adepts, the time that followed 
was yearly set aside—forty days of dwelling within the 
temple of self, forty days of reverence for being, of con- 
sciousness of new birth. Then- the emergence, then the 
apotheosis of expression typifying and typified by Spring— 
the time when bursting, pressing life almost breaks bounds, 
when birth and the impulse to birth are in every form of 
life, without and within. These festivals are not arbitrary 
in date. They grow out of the universal experience, 
perceived. 
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Something Shines 
and Sings. 


Is it not then cause for stupefaction that this time of 
‘divine bestowal’’ should have become so physical a 
thing? From the ancient perception, to have slipped into 
a sense of annual social comradeship and goodwill and 
peace was natural and fine—to live in little what will some 
day be true in large. But from this to have plunged down 
into a time of frantic physical bestowals, of present trading, 
of lists of Grace and Margaret and Philip, of teeming 
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shops with hunting and hunted creatures within, of sacri- =a ———S 
ficial trees and beasts, of eating and drinking often to i ee # 


waste and physical undoing—how can that have come 
about, how can the great festival have been so dis- 
Fe eas STUDIES IN NATURAL iusTORY? Drawn by 
THE CRAB. Dorothy Furniss, 
Not all dishonoured, for within it is its own vitality, 
which nothing can dishonour. Through all the curious 
variations which it receives at our hands, something shines 
and sings: Self-giving, joy-giving, a vast dim up-flickering 
on humanity of what this thing really is that it seeks to 
observe, this thing that grips men so that, no matter what 
they are about, they will drop it at the touch of the gong 
and turn to some expression, however crooked and thwarted, 
of the real spirit of the time. 
Tf in war, then bayonets are stacked and holly-wreathed, 
and candles stuck on each point. If at sea, some sailor 
climbs out on the bowsprit with a wreath of green. If at 


time takes hold of people and receives whatever of great- 
ness or grotesqueness they choose to give it. So, too, the 
actual and vital experience which it brings to humanity is 
universal, is offered with cosmic regularity, nay, it cannot 
be escaped. Through all the tumult of the time Christ- 
mas, and the time that lies near to it, is always waiting 
to claim its own, to take to itself those who will not be 
deceived, who see in the stupendous yearly pageant only 
the usual spectacle of humanity trying to say divine things 
in terms of things physical, because the time for the 
universal expression has not yet come. 





The New Knowledge. 

When that time comes—when the time of the worship of 
things shall be past; when the tribal sense of holiday shall 
have given place to the family sense, and that family shall 
be mankind; when there shall never be seen the anomaly 
of observing with wanton spending the birth of Him Who 
had not where to lay His head; when the rudiments of 
divine perception, of self-perception, of social perception 
shall have grown to their next estate; when the area of 
consciousness shall be extended yet farther toward the 
outermost; when that new knowledge with which the air 
is even now charged shall let man begin to know what he 
jis—when that time comes, they will look back with the 
utmost wonder at our uncouth gropings to note and honour 
something whose import we so obscurely discern, but 
perhaps, too, with wonder that so much of human love 
and divining should shine for us through the mists we 
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An Interlude 


Ix her golden-brown cloth skirt and her brownish-gold 
silken blouse, with her fluffy blond hair, displayed to 
adyantage by the tilt of her hatless head, sat Jewel Lacy, 
listening enthralled to the tenor’s singing. She had been 
christened Julia; this became Jule, and finally Jewel—and 
she really was pretty enough to warrant the change. 

She loved music; loved all Art, to a capitalised and, as 
she herself felt, to a remarkable extent, considering her 
parentage; for the elder Lacys were scarcely cognisant of 
art, and had no time for loving it. Until Jewel was four- 
teen—seven years ago—life had been a hard struggle fer 
the Lacys, even when denuded of all but the sternest 
iti Then prosperity had come through the death 
of a successful uncle in Australia, come just in time to 
endow Jewel with the usual social and educational require- 
ments before she up. Thus it was that, accomplished, 
graceful, well dressed and pretty, she sat drinking in the 
music of the recital and the marvellous notes of the tenor. 

When the concert was over, Jewel came forth dazed into 
the bustle of the street, into a world where the shouts of 
cab-dtivers and the din of motor-buses replaced the 
harmonies that had filled her soul. Her Alas ! 
worse than that, for harmony-raised souls are soon brought 
to everyday levels; but Jewel believed that they filled her 
heart also, that she had fallen finally and tempestuously in 
love with Paolo Abelard. She believed that he had sung 
her heart into waking with his Faust aria, and had kindled 
it into flame with ‘‘ Spiritu Gentil,’ a flame that the singing 
of “Come into the garden, Maud,” fixed into unending 
radiance. 

The thought of poor Tom Chatt came to her as she 
down Regent Street; but it did not affect her. Of 
course Tom would be grieved (Tom had loved her constantly 
and rather stupidly for three years); but she could tell him 
only that she too loved—unluckily for him, loved another 
with hopeless constancy on her own patt—and that he 
must make the best of it, 

By the time she had reached the Circus, where she was 
to take her bus, she had seen herself dying at forty-five, 
having followed Signor Abelard all over the world listening 























soul ? 





walked 








to his marvellous voice and adoring him vainly for twenty- 
four years. No! she would make it death at forty-s 
give herself an even quarter-century of anguish. 






She 
thought it highly probable that she would sing “ Spiritu 
Gentil’ on her dying bed, with swanlike sweetness, and 
her eyes moistened with pity for her hard fate and her 


drearier end. As she reached this climax of cestatic 
misery she met Tom. 

“I thought I’d find you here, Jewel,” he said, his honest 
face brightening as he caressingly spoke her modified 
name. “I knew you were going to hear that new chap 
sing. Any good?” 

Jewel eyed him scornfully, ‘He is the greatest inter- 
preter of the masters, of the human heart: and soul, on 
earth !”” she said. 

“Bad as that?’? exclaimed Tom, drawing her hand 
through his arm, “Well, don’t try to squelch me. How 
was I to know how he'd strike you? They bring so many 
of these foreign musical virtues over here—and half of them 
turn out to be vices!” 

“Virtuoso, not virtue, Tom,” said Jewel, withdrawing 
her hand. Jewel’s sense of humour was not of the 
keenest. 
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A Story for 
Musical Girls 


Tom glanced at her with a twinkle. ‘We'll have an 
Ce MOM Le eniel saehemsald eames lccemyOU have another 
enthusiasm dawning. How many have there been ? 
Paderewski, Jean de Reszke—and all the restke. I’ve 
seen you through them all.”’ 

“You are so stupid, Tom!” cried Jewel, with a flush 
that resembled temper rather than zeal for art. ‘‘ You 
haven’t a particle of feeling for art! I won’t have an ice, 
and I prefer to go home alone! If one has been soaring 
to heights where the soul casts off sordid, vulgar, earthly 
things, it is particularly trying to listen to foolish chatter, 














and—and be asked to take an ice!”’ 
Tom flushed in his turn and looked hurt, though he 
laughed and answered softly, ‘‘ Your blessed little soul is 


not often above an ice, Jewel dear. You’re tired and 
nervous from being so long in that hot hall listening to 
music. I won’t go with you if you’d rather not, Jewel. 
I’m sorry you find me so unsympathetic, dear. But you’re 
sowing your girlish wild oats; by-and-by you’ll come down 
out of the clouds, come round to old Tom and his steady 
love for you.” 

Jewel was not insensible to the grave kindness with 
which Tom took leave of her. She looked after him half 
regretfully as she waited for her bus and he strode along to 
take the tube. 

But her passing remorse only increased her irritation 
towards Tom, who had pricked her bubble of exaltation, 
and she rode home full of anger for her patient lover. 

For six weeks Jewel's life was bounded on the north, 
south, east and west by recitals, concerts, and the opera. 
Wherever Signor Abelard sang there was she, steeping her 
senses in the charm of his really remarkable voice, in 
imagination consecrating her life to him in throes of utter 
self-devotion. 

It came upon Jewel almost as a blow when Daisy Red- 
mond proposed, in quite a matter-of-fact way, to take her 
round to the artists’ room after one of the afternoon recitals 
and introduce Signor Abelard to her. 

“He teaches my sister; so there’s no trouble in getting 
at him,’’ said Dai “How queer you look! Are you 
ill? You’re all spotted red and white.” 

“V’m—I'm rather dizzy,” said Jewel truthfully. 
never told me that you knew Signor Abelard.”’ 

“Didn’t 1? Very likely not: probably I never thought 
of it. He’s pretty uninteresting. When he isn’t singing 
he might as well not exist. I never shall understand how 
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people with no brains sing as they do. Come on! Don’t 
you want to ?”’ added Daisy. 
Did she want to? Jewel could not tell. She rose, 


longing yet fearing to meet her ideal, and followed her 
guide, trembling in every limb, the hat she was too 
bewildered to replace, still in her hand. 

She found herself murmuring something as she extended 
her hand to be clasped—by him! She heard that voice 
repeat her name; she summoned courage and raised her 
eyes to the large black ones above her. He was not so 
beautiful at shorter range. Even in that first glance Jewel 
was conscious that there was something one might wish 
different in the lines about the nose and lips. They were 
not clear-cut, nor—could it be ?—perfectly refined. 

“You like to hear me sing ?’? demanded the tenor, 

“Yes, Signor Abelard,’”’ Jewel said faintly. 


The great man frowned. ‘Only yes?” he said, “Let 


me tell you I haf a better 
woice den dat fat De Reszke. 
Iam de greadest tenor in dis 
vorlt.”’ 

“T have often thought that 
you must be greater than any 
singer who has ever lived, 
signor,’’ said foolish Jewel, 
plucking up heart. 

The tenor’s brow cleared; 
this praise was nearly com- 
mensutate with his vanity. 
ONSS Tavs Sebel, Soil euros 
glad you see dose t’ings 
bt. Vat you tink? My 
setor von’t let me eat no 
more suppers, Miss Red- 
mond! Is not that schrech- 
Jich, Miss Redmond ?” 

“Pretty hard,’ laughed 
Daisy. 
“Bat you lean on the soul 
of Beethoven, you are fed by 
the genius of the masters |” 
cried Jewel rapturously. ‘No 
one can interpret them as you 
do. How marvellously you 
sang that Tristan aria!” 

Wom IES jee te i 2 
bretty song,” said the great 
man indifferently. 
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“Which do you love better, 
Beethoven or Wagner?” 
cried Jewel eagerly. 
Gah, NN lofarie —_SRanvosti, 
Dey’s bot’ pig men, Jt JEWEL sTaRED. so 
y : 5 OM UNDERSTOOD ! 
makes noddi out vich 
you sing. Dey bot’ make you sweat to sing dose inter- 
Judes. 


I tink one day I'll sing only nice songs, mit tunes 
—not dose t’ings vat strain your voice. Ven I made 
all de moneys I need I drop all dis grand opera, and 
sing afternoons only to bretty girls like you at one guinea 
a head !”” 

And Paolo Abelard leered horribly. 

Jewel turned sick; she felt half faint. Vulgar, sordid, 
stupid! Was this the incarnation of song, the artist she 
had idealised? And at this moment a rotund young 
woman in a sequined green blouse and with multitudinous 
rings on her pudgy, not too clean fingers, entered. 

“Ah, come here, my beauty,” called Signor Abelard. 
“Here is Miss Redmond, whose sister takes lessons—full 
brice—and a friend of hers who is crazy on dose Wagners 
and Beethovens I sing. Dis is my lofely, my fine vife, 
young ladies. She helps me mit all my business, only de 
singing—dat I can do alone, only me.’”” 

Jewel hardly knew how she and Daisy escaped. She 
found herself outside and Daisy saying, “ Pretty horrid, 
isn’t he? But he can sing.’”” 

“He must have temperament,’’ said Jewel, making a 
wild clutch at fhat rescuing word. 

“Oh, probably. That’s an indefinite word, and as he 
has no intelligence you’ve got to explain him some way,” 
laughed Daisy. 

“He does not seem like an Italian,” murmured poor 
Jewel. 

“Ttalian! My dear, Paolo Abelard is his stage name. 
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He’s a Russian, and no one here could possibly pronounce 
his real name,”’ said Daisy. 

Jewel had not seen Tom for two weeks, and for still 
another seven days he absented himself; long enough for 
her to get over the first soreness of her mortification and to 
begin to feel lonely. 

When he did come Jewel welcomed him with unusual 
warmth and with a humility that he was quick to feel. She 
even sang to him when he asked it; though she usually 
made excuses, based on her conviction of Tom’s lack of 
appreciation. 

“Don’t you think you ought to take that passage 
a bit slower, Jewel ?’’ Tom asked at the end of the 
first song. ‘Don't you see the music means hopeless 
longing ?”” 

Jewel stared. So Tom understood— Tom, 
Apollo Paolo—and she had been blind ! 

“T think, Jewel, you might marry me now,’ Tom said 
suddenly as he rose to go. ‘‘ You won’t find me worse as 
a husband than as a friend, or even as a long-established 
lover. You are used to me, and I think you even love me 
a little, don’t you, dear ?”’ 

To Tom’s surprise and her own Jewel dropped her head 
on Tom’s shoulder and began to cry. And while Tom 
comfortingly patted her shining face she told him the 
foolish story of her fancied love for the tenor. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Jewel; I don’t mind that,’? Tom 
answered her. ‘That sort of thing isn’t love, it’s a kind 
of mental measles—eruption on the brain, you know. I 


not the 
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saw you had got that fellow mixed up with his singing, 
and I knew you would come to your senses all right. It’s 
rather like ‘The Owl and the Pussy Cat,’ though, isn’t it? 
Puss said to the owl, ‘You elegant fowl, how wonderful 
sweet you sing’—you remember? And that, apparently, 
was the only reason why she added, ‘Come, let us be 





The Little Things 
by the Way 


THE other day I sat and listened to the narrative of an 
elderly lady who had been a walk of a mile and back, 
through the lanes and fields. Really, her description of 
things was most enlightening. She had not quite been to 
the tropics, or to the poles, either of them; but neverthe- 
less she was full of new knowledge. So many curious 
things she had seen, and so many interesting people she 
had met; all within the circuit of a mile in a secluded 
rural district where growing the largest vegetable marrows 
might be presumed the most exciting pursuit. i 

However, the “‘ primrose by the river’s brim’’ was not 
merely “a yellow primrose,” to her. Each petal had a 
tale, to be incorporated in her story. 

What an enviable personage she is! I suppose that 
many of us could cross the Continent and bring back less 
entertainment than she from her short walk amidst every- 
day scenes. While listening to her, I thought of another 
traveller, who recently got into the same train as myself at 
Bale after ‘doing Switzerland.’’ He was one of those 
globe-trotters making a record, and his whole report 
consisted of, “Very pretty; a very pretty place. Now 


I must get to Naples. Do you think Venice is really 
» 














worth seeing. 

My sprightly lady of the walk saw more in an ordinary 
country road than he did throughout Switzerland and Italy. 
And I know another lady, a so-called old lady, who, from 
a little shopping expedition into town, comes back brim- 
ming with life and enthusiasm. Blessed are those who 
make the most of the little things of life ! 

To some of us workaday humans, life seems to hold little 
variety. We turn our money; we dust our houses: we go 
to market; we discuss endless business and politics; we 
play bridge or solitaire; we shovel the snow, the coal, the 
ashes—or we hire somebody else to do it; we mow the 
lawn—or ditto; we read the paper—only to vow we’ll stop 
it because there’s nothing in it—or a ma ne—and 
wonder why the editor doesn’t make it better—or a novel— 
borrowed ; we grumble about the meals and the high prices, 
and yawn and make calls—or both—and go to bed, and 
getup again. And at forty many of us are staid, cut and 
dried, unable to comprehend those, our fortunate fellows, 
who somehow come upon 

“. . . tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 








married,’ which reminds me that ‘too long we have 
tarried,’ and I know what to do for a ring fast enough. 
We are engaged, aren’t we ?”” 

“T suppose we are, Tom,”’ said Jewel meekly out of the 
depth of Tom’s shoulder. To her boundless surprise she 
found herself breathless with joy as she said it. 
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They appear to us childish. 

Now, I know the lady of the walk well; I know that she 
is just as busy and as practical and as care-ridden as any 
of us; and I have reason to believe that this, her faculty of 
seeing so many interesting sights, and squeezing so much 
detail into a small space, is an acquired faculty. She cul- 
tivated it because she was much shut in with an invalid 
mother, and had to make variety for herself or cease to 
grow. So she made it. 

Is there anybody more inspiring than such a person, 
who can find a pleasant undercurrent in the little things 
of life ? 

For these happy individuals there is no limitation and 
no retired age; for them ‘‘stone walls do not a prison 
make”; they are able to infuse a prosaic daily routine 
with zest and tingle. It isa joy to meet them; they bring 
new ideas into our apparently dull round, and they are a 
certain cure for the blues. But they are not simple or 
childish ; they may be braver than we know, and we ought 
to be ashamed to sit back and accept their hospitality 
without giving like in return. 

I have in mind a man who, to date, has gone through 
life with his spirit bound fast to only the big things occur- 
ting along the way. Only the big things, in a business 
way, seemed worthy of his attention. His money must be 
accumulated in lumps, not by single coins, and the two 
pound a week jobs were not worthy of his attention. He 
is still looking out for the big things, and he is still in 
debt to the grocer; while other men, who willingly took 
over the small jobs that he disdained, are riding in 
paid-for motors. Theirs—not necessarily by token of 
the motor, although a paid-for motor tells a story—is 
success; his is chronic failure, and he complains of the 
hard luck in human existence. He doesn’t appreciate the 
earnings of little things, and I don’t suppose he ever 
will now. 

Life is composed of little things; not alone business life, 
but life in every phase. Grand mountains are few, and 
few are we who may visit them. If we travel fast, seeking 
only these sights, when we come to them, we may even 
then be unappreciative. Country roads are many, and 
many are we who trudge them. Why not make the best 
of them, as we go along, so that we may be sure of that 
much, anyway ? 

















Here are two books well worth adding to your personal library: “ Memories of a 


Vicarage,” by the Bishop of Durham, price 1s., by post 1 


3d.; “Daily Thoughts,” 





from the works of the Bishop of Durham, selected by Louise Buckland, price 1s. 6d.. 
by post 1s. 9d. Both are published at the offices of this magazine. 
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A Bramble Rose Tea Set 


“ Peri-Lusta ” 
. 3 hook 3 


For the Tea Cosy use 
c-ochet cotton No, 40, and a N 
and for the other designs in the set use No, 
+ hook. 








50 cotton and a No. 





Abbreviations. 
1 tr (long treble) = cotton twice round 
hook, then worked off as ordinary tr. - 
h (hole) = 2 ch, r tr. 
1 (lacet) = 3 ch, 1 dc, 3 ch, I tr, worked 
over a bar or 2h. 
bar — 5 ch, 0 ty 
worked over a1 or 2 h, 


The Tea 
Cosy. 

The two sides of the 
should be made 
before working the 
border, the first row of 
which should be worked 
over the edges of the 


cosy 


two sides to join them 
together ; this will form 
a beading to thread the 
ribbon in when cosy is 
complete. 

273 ch. 

1st Row,.—12 h, 4 tr, 
3th, * 1h; this brings 
you to the centre of 
the work, Tocomplete 
the full row, work back- 
wards from * to the 
commencement of the 
row, and then 
5 ch to these directions 
in every row where an asterisk is given, 


make 
turn. Follow 
Jireciions for the full row are given in the 
rows without asterisks. 
with § ch. 
snd Row.—12h, 4 tt, 3th, * 1h. 
3rd Row.—12h, 4 tr, 31 h, * 1h. 
4th Row.—10h, 19 tr, 27h, * th. 
5th Row.—t10 h, 4 tr, 1h, 9 tr, 
bar, 9h, * 1h. 
642 Row.—g h, 4 tr, 2h, 4 tr, 1h, 
Sdn Wb G) li, eae It, 

7h Row—7 h, 7 tr, 3 hy 4 tr, rh, 
Touhy Ss ibarse 7 hy * whe, 


Each row is turned 





15 h, 


13 tr, 









8th Row'.—8 h, 4 tr, th, 10 tr, 1h, 13 tr, 
iG) Wy Bly Gp dy Pn 

oth Row.—7 h, 4 tr, 1h, 16 tr, 15 h, 
5 bars, 5 h, * 1h. 

10th Row.—7 h, 4 tr, 1 b, 16 tr, 15h, 
Bib aly = fel, 

with Row.—5 h, 7 tr, 2h, 31 tr, § h, 





7 bars, 3h, * 1 h.. 

12th 2ow.—a h, 4 tr, 1h, 4 tr, 2h, 13 tr, 
Tf Tod 386) Les 97 Say 70 Us Bye, 

13¢h Row.—6 h, 4 tr, 2h, 10 tr, 2h, 4 tr, 
2h, 13 tr, 4h, 9 bars, rh, * 1h, 

14/h Row.—5 h, 4 tr, 4h, 4 tr, 2h, 4 tr, 
Le Toy eA (ay 3k Toes 8g} tates eh Inve a) I, Ge Thy Selo, 

15th Row.—5 h, 4 tr, 6h, 16 tr, rh, ro tr, 
4h, 9 bars, 1h, * 1h. 

16f4 Row —5 h, 4 tr, 5 h, 22 tr, 9h, 71, 
Bile leks 





17th Row.—s h, 4 tr, 5h, 16 tr, 1h, 4tr, 
gh, 7 bars, 3h, * rh. 

18th Row.—s h, 4 tr, 5h, 16 tr, 2h, 4 tr, 
TEM, HP ey 7 1, Gy 1b Gy tay 2 3 Ish, 

19th Row.—4 h, 4 tr, th, 7 tr, 4h, to tr, 
4h, 13 tr, 6h, 5 bars, 5h, * 1h, 

20th Row.—4 h, 4 tr, 1h, 4 tr, 1h, 4 tr, 
4h, 4 tr, 4h, 16 tr, 8h, 31, 7h, * rh. 

21st Row.—6 h, 4 tr, 11 h, 16 tr, 8 h, 
3 bars, 7h, * rh. 





22nd Row.—y7 h, 4 tr, 11h, 13 tr, 10h, 
Ke TE Ko} lots 2 Se dol 

23rd Row.—7 h, 4 tr, 25h, 1 bar, 9h, * 
th. 

24th Row.—6 h, 4 tr, 1h, 4 tr, 36h, 
ahs 

25th Row.—6 h, 4 tr, 1 h, 4 tr, 36h, * 
Th Ts 

26th Row.—9 h, 4 tr, 8h, 4 tr, 25 h, * 
th. 

27th Row.—to h, 4 tr, 6h, to tr, 24 h, * 
rh. 

28th Row.--11 h, 13 tr, rh, 16 tr, 1h, 
TO rOuhy tthe 

29th Kew.—10h, 13 tr, 2h, rotr, 2 h, 
T3)tr, 37) hy 13) tr, 2h, rotr, 2h, 13:tr, to3wh: 

30th Rew.—t0h, 10 tr, 9h, 10 tr, 18 h, 
SF Tbe 

3st Row.—gh, 7 tr, 2h, totr, 1h, ro tr, 
Mena id BY Why 7 Wey Dido, Tovines SeMnys Bebive, 
2h; 7 tr, oh. 

32nd Row.—12h, 28 tr, 21h, * rh. 

337d Row.—8 h, 4 tr, 2h, Io tr, 3 h, 
Mone, dy Aide Sys Th, Aine, SAIN, Seoibe, leh, 
io tr, 2h, 4 tr, 8h. 

34th Row.—7 h, ro tr, 1h, 7 tr, 2h, 4 tr, 
Filo yp Wesveleyy Weise, yf ley, a6 Int, 

35th Row.—5 h, 13 tr, 2h, 4 tr, 1 h, 
ToMtrer ho 4 tt 2 hy 13itt,, 33 hb. 1 tr, 2 cb}, 
Itr, rh, rotr, rh, 4tr, 2h, 13 tr, 5h. 

36th Row.—6h, rotr, th, 7 tr, 2h, 4 tr, 
PANS Ti Ye Te Boye Tapio’, Bf Tak, 1 Ht Dey 

or 





37th Row.—7h, 4tr, 2h, 1otr, 3h, rotr, 
2h, 4 tr, 37h, 4tr, 2h, 1otr, 3h, to tr, 
Polak Loe, Pb, 

38th Row.—gh, 28 tr, 2th, * 1h. 

39¢h Row.—s h, 7 tr, 2h, 1otr, rh, rotr, 
2h, 7 tr, 37h, 7 tr, 2h, rotr, rh, ro tr, 
Pa, 97) (St (3 In, 

40th Row.—s5 h, 10 tr, gh, 10 tr, 18h, 
Batali 

41st Row.—4 h, 13 tr, 2h, 10 tr, 2 h, 
Tsp UWiy Sealy 1EHee, Thy, 
10 tr, 2h, 13 tr, 4h. 

42nd Rew.—5 h, 10 
(He, Ie, THD im IO Voy fo) 
(82) TG) Ley, at Ie 

43d Row.—9 h, 10 
tr, Th, 4 tr, 45 h, 4 tr, 
Th, 10 tr, 9h. 

44th Row.—10 h, 4 
(he, 2 Ins i tine, 
HP TN 

45th Row.—12 h, 16 
tr, 37 h, 16 tr, 12 h. 

46th Row.—11 h, 19 
Uh 7 Ing * at Thy 

47th Row.—11 h, 4 
(8% 30 Jo, 1GY ite, BG. ley 
13 tr, Th, 4 tr, 11h. 

48th Row.—10 h, 4 








DD, Jaky 


fi, 3 Teh 1) ie, ig Tay 
Tah 

49th Row.—8 h, 10 
We, 1 In 1G} te, seF Jay 


Gl they, 37 Tey, TER toe, UE Ny, 
ro tr, Sh. 

50th Row.—7 h, 16 
ties hls Aine D5 Joby 5 he es 

51st Row.—6h, 16 tr, 5h, 4tr, 9h, io tr, 
th, 16 tr, rh, totr, 9h, 4tr, 5h, 16 tr, 
6h. 

52nd Row.—6 h, 31 tr, 1 h, 4 tr, 7 h, 
Teylie, 2 ln B seo 

537d Row.—s h, 13 tr, rh, 19 tr, 1 h, 
Gf tv, Selo, Aliow, 3h lh, TOV, Gd, TO@ine, Qdy 
tr, 1 hy yitry thy ro tr, wh, ceytr, 5h 

54th Row.—4 h, 10 tr, 2h, 4 tr, 2h, 
Teg lite, 2 Ink, Ate, AAI 4 (he, Slay ike) the, Se clei, 

55th Row.—5h, 4 tr, 2h, 4 tr, 1h, 4 tr, 
TeINy 1p iy Bley, Aetwy leh, AS toe, GW iy Zh (ee, 
Bile TeV, 1H Is, hide, ie Mey Zi tae doy Zhe, Id 

56th Row.—7 h, 16 tr, rh, 10 tr, 4h, 
qitre2b; 4itr, 2 hy tO) tr, a" 3 hs 

57th Row.—5 h, 22 tr, Sh, 13 tr, rh, 
ype, Qliy Ai ti Bly Filey Wy 1G} We, Sly 
22 tr, 5h. 

58th Row.—4 h, 16 tr, 
Igitry2 hy 4 try Thy 5 tr 

59th Row.—4 h, 16 tr, 2h, 4 tr, rh, 7 ty, 
Gli, toying, Te Toy Gp toe, 2 Inky joe, AM, 7 We, WN 
lotr, 5h, 7 tr, th, 4 tr, 2h, 16 tr, 4h. 

60th Row.—5 h, to tr, 4h, 13 tr, 5h, 
starz sh tOnn alls 

61s/ Row. —5h, 4 tr, 4h, 16tr, Sh, 28 tr, 
Sh, 16 tr, 4h, 4 tr, 5h, 5 ch. 

62nd Row.—g h, 16 tr, 5 h, 7 tr, 2 h, 
TOMtKs Lhe 

63rd Row.—10h, 13 tr, 5h, to tr, 9b, 
to tr, 5h, 13 tr, toh, 


D hy 4 tr, 8: hy 
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64th Row.—19 h, 13 tr, 2h, § tr*. 

65th Row.—19h, to tr, 1h, 16 tr, 1h, 
Io tr, 19 h. 

C622 Rew.—24 h, ro tr, 24 h. 

67/h Row.—24 h, 4 tr, 24h. 

63/4 Rew.—49 h. 




















69th Row.—48 h. 
The Border. 
1st How.—3 1 tr 3 ch into every other h 





round the two sic 
2nd Row.—3 1 tr 3 ch 3 1 tr 3ch into 1 h, 
and 3 1 tr 3 ch into next h, 
ard Rew 


's and top of cosy, 





3 ltr 5 ch 1 dc into first ch, 





5 ch 1 de into first ch, 3 1 tr into h between 
the double set of 31 tr; then §ch 1 de 5 ch 
1 dc 31 tr into the next 2h. 

After working th> 3rd row round the sides 
and top, continue along the bottom with 4 tr 
5 ch 1d 5 cht de into every other h. 


The Edging. 

108 ch. 

ist Row.—(Miss 3 ch), 7 tr, Sh, 4tr, 22h, 
4 tr, 3.ch. 

2nd Row. 
Gach 

3rd Rew.—(Miss 3 ch), 7 tr, 8h, 4 ty, 


Al Tig eS) Ie, Sit) Lie, TST Lae, 





th, 19 tr, 15h, rE bar, 4 tr, 3 ch, 
4th KR ENA Ty aU Dey 33} Uhh, 
th; 4tr, 2h, 4 tr, 7h, 7 tr, 6ch, 


5th Kow.—(Mis 3 ch), 7 tr, 
7h, 4tr, 3h, 4tr, rh, 13 tr, 13h, 
2 bars, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

6th Row.—4 tr, 21, 13h, 13 tr, 
th, rotr, rh, 4 tr, 7h, 7 tr, 6 ch. 

qth Row.—(Miss 3 ch), 7 tr, 
7h, 4 tr, Th, 16 tr, 15h, 3 bars, 
4 tr, 3 ch. 

8th Row.—4 tr, 31, 15 h, 16 
tet hyyantrye7 by 7 ttyO)chs 

oth Row.—(Miss 3 ch), 7 tr, 
6h, 7tr, 2h, 3c tr, Sh, 4 bars, 
4. tr, 3 ch. 

tot Row.—4 tr, 41, 7h, 19 tr, 
th, 13tr, 2h, 4 tr, 1h, 4 tr, 5h, 
7 {x5 3)ch., 

11th Row.—7 tr, 7h, 4 tr, 
to tr, 2h, 4 tr, 2h, 13 tr, 
5 bars, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

12th Row.—4 tr, § 1, 4h, maytr 
th, 4 tr, th, 4 tr, 2h, 4 tr, 2 h, 
4 tr, Th, 4 tr, 6h, 7 tr, 


3ch. 


134 Row.—6h, 4 tr, Th, 4 tr, 4h, 16 tr, 
1h, 10 tr, 4h, 5 bars, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

14th Row.—4 tr, 41, 9h, 22 tr, 5 h, 4 tr, 
Gubee att esichn 

15th Row.—7 tr, 6h, 4 tr, 5h, 16 tr, rh, 
4 tr, 9h, 4 bars, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

16th Row:—4 tr, 31, 7h, 7 tr, th, 4 tr, 
Py Ine 36} (he, Gyleky tbe, Joly Yf (oa, 23 (ns 

17th Row.—7 tr, 4h, 4 tr, 1h, 7 tr, 4h, 
Io tr, 4h, 13 tr, 6h, 3 bars, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

1844 Rew.-—4 tr, 21, 8 h, 16 tr, 4 h, 
Abney Gi My, A Noe 30 oly Ae ting, ae Th, vik tings apy 
7 tr, 3.ch. 
19th Row.—7 tr, 5 h, 4 tr, 11h, 16 tr, $h, 
bars, 4 tr, 3 ch. 
20th Row.—4 tr, 11, 10 h, 13 tr, 11h, 
Auloe, Sib, 7 Wey 3 eld 

21st Row.—7 tr, 5 h, 4 tr, 25h, 1 bar, 4tr, 
3 ch. 

2and Rew.—4 tr, 26h, 4 tr, rh, 4 tr, 3h, 
i tr, 3 chs 

237d Row.—7 tr, 3h, 4 tr, th, 4 tr, 26h, 
4 tr, 3.ch. 

24th Row.—a tr, 16h, 4 tr, Sh, 4 tr, 5h, 
Hf fae Bens 

25th Row.—7 
15h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

26th Row.—4 tr, Io h, 10 tr, 1h, 16 tr, 
th, 13 tr, 6h, 7 tr, 3 ch. 











i 


the (In, Gh he, GG) inh, ny fae 





27th Row.—7 tr, 6h, 13 tr, 2h, rotr, 2h, 
13 tr, oh, 4 tr, 3/chy 

28th Row.—4 tr, 9 h, Io tr, 9 h, 10 tr, 
5h, 7 tr, 3 ch. 

29th Row.—7 tr, 5h, 7 tr, 2h, ro tr, rh, 
ro tr, 2h, 7 tr, 9h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

30th Row.—4 tr, 12 h, 28 tr, 7 h, 7 tr, 
2 \cbe 

gist Row.—7 tr, 4h, 4 tr, 2h, to tr, 3h, 
to tr, 2h, 4 tr, 9 h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 
32nd Row.—4 tr, 8 h, ro tr, 1h, 7h, 
Vey, Gh dey Ig Uf Whey ID WOE I, 7 Loe, 
3 ch. 





337d Row.—7 tr, Th, 13 tr, 2h, 4 tr, Th, 
TOMneteh etme 2 ny eisitee 7a bord atignsnchn 
34¢h Row.—4 tr, 8h, ro tr, 1h, 7 tr, 2h, 
4tt, 2h, 7tt; Dh, Tote. 2 by 7) tr, 67ch. 
35¢4 Row.—(Miss 3 ch.) As the 31st row, 
36¢2 Row.—As the 30th row, but 6 ch to 





turn, 

374k Row.—(Miss 3 ch.) 

31th Row.—As the 
turn. 

39¢h Row.—(Miss 3.ch.) As the 27th row. 

goth Row,—As the 26th row, but 6 ch ta 
turn. 

41st Row.—(Miss 3 ch), 7 tr, 13h, 10 tr, 
3h, 4 tr, 11h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

42nd Row.—4 tr, 10 h, 4 ty, 5 h, 4 ty, 
14h, 7 tr, 6 ch. 

43rd Row.—(Miss 3 
toh, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

44th Row.—4 tr, 9 h, 19 tr, 17 h, 7 tr, 
6 ch. 

45th Row.—(Miss 3 ch), 7 tr, 1 bar, 
19 (r, 1h, 4 tr, Sh, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

46th Row.—4 tr, 7 h, 4 tr, 2h, 4 tr, rh, 
13 tr, 15 h, 1], 7 tr, 6 ch, 

47th Row.—(Miss 3 ch), 7 tr, 1h, 2 bars, 
Hy Noh dey ibay 36 Joly tbe Ny if they Coley, 2 ithe, 
3 ch. 

48¢h Row.—g4 tr, 6h, 4 tr, 1h, 10 tr, rh, 
Tieviow, igh) 2210 alo i the, (2 Gn, 

49th Row.—(Miss 3 ch), 7 tr, 4 bars, 15h, 
TOME hy 4s tt Sy boettyes chs 

Sotk Row.—4 tr, 5h, 4tr, 1h, r6tr, 15h, 
41,7 tr, 6 ch. 

sist Row.—(Miss 3 ch), 7 tr, 
th, 5 bars, Sh, 31 tr, 2h, 7 tr, 
3h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

52nd Row.—4 tr, 2h, 4 tr, rh, 
Matty 2hy 3 tte teh TON tra) 
51, 1h, 7 ty, 3 ch. 
—7 tr, I h, 6 bars, 
4ohs) 16h hy lreeuhyeroitry 
2h, 4 tx, 4h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

54th Ro Att, 3.05.4 tren 
4 tr, 2h, 4 tz, 2h, 4, 1h, au, 
Thy i3itr, 4aky 6, thy 7 tay sichy 

55h Row.—7 tr, 1 h, 6 bars, 
4h, 16 tr, th, 4 tr, 2h, 10 tr, 
2h, 4 tr, 4h, 4 tr, 3 ch, 

56/2 Row.—4 tr, 3h, 4 tr, 5 h, 
22 tr, 9h, 51, rh, 7 tr, 3 ch. 

57th Row.—7 tr, 1 h, 5 bars, 
Qh, 4 tr, rh, 16tr, 5h, 4 tr, 3h, 
4 tr, 3 ch. 

58th Row.—4 tr, 3h, 4 tr, 5h, 
16tr, 2h, 4 tr, rh, 7 tr, 7h, 4], 
7 tr, 3ch. 

59th Row.—7 tr, 4 bars, 6 h, 


As the 29th row. 
row, but 6 ch to 








2a); Gp Lory PAE In, Bite, 


15h, 














Hgitr, 4h, Olt, 4a) 7 tr, 1h, 4° tr, 20h, 
4 tr, 3 ch. 

60k Row.—4 tr, 2h, 4 tr, rh, 4 tr, rh, 
4 tr, 4h, 4 tr, 4h, 16 tr, 8h, 21, 1h, 7 tr, 
3 ch. 

61st Row.—7 tr, 1 h, 2 bars, Sh, 16 tr, 
11h, 4 tr, 4h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

62nd Row.—4 tr, 5 h, 4 tr, 11h, 13 tr, 
DOM, telya7eth sens 





637d Row.—7 tr, 1 bar, 25 h, 4 tr, 5h, 
4 tr, 3 ch. ’ 

64th Row.—4 tr, 4h, 4 tr, rh, 4 tr, 25 h, 
Wir, 3) che 

65th Row. 
7 tr, 3 ch. 

66th Row.—4 tr, 7h, 4 tr, Sh, 4 tr, 14h, 
Patty a iChe 

67th Row.—7 tr, 13h, totr, 6h, 4 tr, $h, 
4 tr, 3 ch. 

6842 Row.—4 tr, 9 h, 13 tr, 1h, 16tr, 1h, 
MONK 7pbya7 ty Gi che 

Finish design of rose, and then repeat from 
the Ist row. 





7 tr, 25h, 4 tr, 1h, 4 tr, 3h, 





For the Corner. 

Work the 58th row of lace. 

1st Row.—7 tr; 4 bars, 6 h, 13 tr, 4 h, 
ro tr, 4h, 5 ch (to make first h of 2nd row), 

and Row.—s h, 4 tr, 4h, 16 tr, Sh, 21, 
mabye 7atiyes ch 

3rd Row.—7 tr, th, 2 bars, Sh, 16 tr, 
toh, § ch. 

4th Row.—1th, 13 tr, 10h, 11, 7 tr, 3 ch. 








5th Row.—7 1 bar, 24h, 3 ch. 

6th Row.—4 tr, 24 h, 7 tr, 3 ch. 

wth Row.—7 tr, 24h, 4 tr, § ch. 

8th Row.—th, 4 tr, Sh, 4 tr, 14h, 7 tr, 
3ch. 

9th Row.—7 tr, 13 h, 10 tr, 6 ch, 4 tr, 
2 ey 1S (ok, 

loth Row.—3 h, 13 tr, 1 h, 16 tr, 1 h, 
TO thavanyeetis sche 

11th Row,—7 tr, 6h, 13 tr, 2 h, 10 tr, 
Zylny Ligh liey Tiley Gin uCeley 

12th Row.—2 h, 13 tr, 9h, rotr, 5 h, 


Str, 3 ch. 
Continue working the rose for 12 more 
OWS, 
25th Rew.—7 tr, 13h, 10 tr, 9h, 5 ch. 
26th Rew.—10 h, 4 tr, 14h, 7 tr, 6 ch. 
27th Row.—(Miss 3 ch), 7 tr, 30 h, 5 ch. 
28th Rei gh, to tr, 14 h, 7 tr, 6 ch. 
29th Row.—(Miss 3 ch), 7 tr, 13 h, 22 tr, 
7h, 5 ch. 
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30th Row.—5 h, 13 tr, sl st 
over 7 tr, 13 tr, Ir h, 7 tr, 6 ch. 

3st Row.—(Miss 3 ch), 7 tr, 
toh, 13 t 

32nd Row.—Sl st over 
13 tr, 8 h, 7 tr, 6 ch. 

337d Row.—(Miss 3 ch), 7 tr, 
7p lnk, 3/18 

34¢h Row.—S1 st over 
TE ihe, GS In, tomy Gon, 

35¢4 Row.—(Miss 3 ch), 7 tr, 
4h, 13 tr. 

36th Rew.—Sl st over 7 tr, 
T3)tr, 27 tr, sich, 

37h Kow.—r9 tr, turn, sl st 


over 7 tr, 13 tr. 





7 tr, 


7 tr, 


Break off 
cotton, 

Fasten cotton to seventh of the 
first 13 tr of 30th row and work 
13 tr, 3h, 5 ch, turn, rh, 13 tr, 
turn ; sl st over 7 tr; 10 tr, 3 ch, turn, 4 tr, 
turn, sl st over 4 tr. 
Start at centre and work 


Break off cotton. 
ight across lace. 

Ist Row.—3 h, 7 tr, 4h, 19 tr, 17 h, 7 tr, 
6 ch. 

2nd Row.—(Miss 3 ch), 7 tr, 1 bar, 15 h, 
19 tr, Th, 10 tr, 3h, 10 tr, sl st up 4 tr. 

3rd Row.—7 h, 4 tr, 2h, 4 tr, 1h, 13 tr, 
15h, 11, 7 tr, 6 ch. 

4th Row.—(Miss 3 ch), 7 tr, 1h, 2 bars, 
15h, 13 tr, rh, 4 tr, 3h, 7 tr, sl st up h. 

5th Row.—6 h, 4 tr, th, rotr, rh, 13 tr, 
13 h, 21, 1h, 7 tr, 6 ch. 

6th Row.—(Miss 3 ch), 7 tr, 4 bars, 15 h, 
16 tr, rh, 4 tr, 5h, sl st up q tr. 

qth Row.—s h, 4 tr, th, 16 tr, 15h, 41, 
tt, ich 

Repeat from Row 51 of lace. 





The Insertion. 


110 ch, 

ist Row.—(Mis: 
22 by Antr, 31che 

2nd Row.—4 tr, 1 bar, 16h, 19 tr, 9 h, 
Aa thyesuchin 

3rd Row.—¢4 tr, 8h, 4 tr, rh, rg tr, 15h, 
11, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

4th Row.—4 tr, 2 bars, 13h, 13 tr, 1h, 
4 tt 2h, 4 tr, 7 hy 4 tr, gich. 

5th Row.—4 tr, 5h, 7 tr, 3h, 4 tr, 1h, 
IQ) tr.)13)h, 2 14 tr,.3 ch. 

6th Row.—4 tr, 3 bars, 11h, 13 tr, 1h, 
io tr, 1h, 4 tr, 6h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

qth Row.—4 tr, 5h, 4 tr, th, 16 tr, 15 h, 
4 tr, 3 





3 ch), 4 tr, 10 h, 4 tr, 








31, 


8th Row. 
S41 lt 2 
bars, 13 h, 
Ton tr, i hy 
Gt tie, h, 
4tr, 3 ch. 

oth Row. 
—4 tr, 3h, 
7 tt 2 hy BE 
tr, Sh, 4], 
4tr, 3ch. 

roth Row, 
= 
joie, I Jey 








TWO) Aes TOM HG} Ay Palo Ze they Le Tabs ipa) 32 ee, 
4 tr, 3 ch. 

11th Row.—4 tr, 4h, 4 tr, 2h, rotr, 2h, 
4tr, rh, 16 tr, 4h, 51, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

12th Row.—4 tr, § bars, 4h, 13 tr, 1h, 
4tr, rh, 4tr, 2h, 4 tr, 2h, 4 tr, 1h, 4 tr, 
3h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

13¢2 Row.—4 tr, 3h, 4 tr, rh, 4 tr, 4h, 
16 tr, rh, ro tr, 6h, 41, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

14th Row.—g tr, 4 bars, 9h, 22 tr, 5h, 
4 tr, 3h, 4 tr, 3) ch. 

15th Row.—4 tr, 3h, 4 tr, 5h, 16 tr, 1h, 
4 tr, 11h, 31, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

16th Row.—4 tr, 3 bars, 7h, 7 tr, Ih, 
4 tr, 2h, 16 tr, 5 hb, 4 tr, 3h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

17th Row.—4 tr, 2h, 4 tr, rh, 7 tr, 4h, 
To tr, 4h, 13 tr, 8h, 3 1, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

18th Rew.—s tr, 2 bars, Sh, 16 tr, 4h, 
4tr, 4h, 4tr, th, 4 tr, rh, 4 tr, 2h, 4 tr, 
3 ch. 

19th Rew.—4 tr, 4h, 4tr, 11h, 16 tr, 
to h, 11, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

20th Row.—4 tr, I bar, 10 h, 13 tr, 11 h, 
4tr, 5h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

21st Row.—4 tr, 5 h, 4 tr, 27 h, 4 tr, 
3 ch. 

22nd Row.—4 tr, 26 h, 4 tr, Th, 4 tr, 
4h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

23rd Row.—4 tr, 4h, 4 tr, Th, 4 tr, gh, 
Ait, 16h, 4°, sich. 

24th Row.—4 tr, 15h, 1otr, 7 tr, 4tr, 
7h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

25th Row.—4 tr, 8h, 4 tr, 1 h, to tr, 
th, 16 tr, 1h, 10 tr, 10h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

26th Row.—4 tr, 9h, 13 tr, 2 h, 
2h, 13 tr, 9h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

27th Row.—4 tr, 9h, ro tr, 9 h, 10 tr, 
gh, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

28th Row.—4 tr, 9h, 7 tr, 2h, 10 tr, 1h, 
Io tr, 2h, 7 tr, 9 h,.4 tr, 3 ch. 

29th Row.—4 tr, 12h, 28 tr, 12h, 4 tr, 
3 ch. 

30th Row.—4 tr, 9h, 4 tr, 2h, rotr, 3 h, 
Io tr, 2h, 4 tr, 9h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

gist Row.—4 tr, 8 h, 10 tr, 1h, 7 tr, 2b, 
4tr, 2h, 7 tr, th, totr, 8h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

32nd Rew.—4 tr, 7 h, 13 tr, 2h, 4 tr, Th, 
to tr, rh, 4 tr, 2h, 13 tr, 7h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

33rd Row to the 38¢k Row.—As the 31st 
row worked back to the 26th row. 











To tr, 











A Bramble Rose Tea Set 


39th Row.—4 tr, 10 h, to tr, 1 h, 16 tr, 
th, ro tr, 10h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

40th Row.—4 tr, 11 h, 4 tr, 3 h, 10 tr, 
15h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

41st Row.—4 tr, 16h, 4tr, 5 h, 4 tr, toh, 
4 tr, 3 ch. 

Repeat pattern from the Ist 
required length. 





row for 


To Turn the 
Corner. 


Work the 15th row of insertion. 

1s/ Row,—4 tr, 3 bars, 7 h, 7 tr, 1h, 4 tr, 
2h, 16 tr, 3h, § ch (to make first h of 2nd 
row). 

and Row.—4 h, 10 tr, 4h, 13 tr, $h, 21, 
4 tt, 3.ch. 

3rd Row.—4 tr, 2 bars, Sh, 16 tr, 4h, 
4tr, §h, 5 ch. 

4th Row.—10 h, 16 tr, 10 h, 1 1, 4 tr, 
sptelet 





5/h Row.—4 tr, I bar, 10 h, 13 tr, 11 h, 
5 ch. 
6th Kow.—27 h, 4 tr, 3 ch, 





qth Row. 

8th Roi 

oth K 
5 ch. 

10th Row.—2 h, 4 tr, 1h, ro tr, 1h, 16 tr, 
1h, rotr, 10h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

11th Kow.—4 tr, 9 h, 13 tr, 2 h, Io tr, 
Pyle, ogi Ti 1M Wp Le tie 

12th Row,—2 h, 13 tr, 9 h, 10 tr, 9h, 
4 tr, 3 ch, 

13¢h Row.—4 tr, 9h, 7 tr, 2h, ro tr, 1h, 
Hor g 2 Naly Gf ide, 3h Muy Lyelaly 

14¢ Row —6h, 28 tr, 12h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

15th Row,—4 tr, 9h, 4 tr, 2h, 10 tr, 3 h, 
rollr, 2h; 4 tr, 3h, 5 ch. 

16/4 Row.—2 h, 10 tr, th, 7 tr, 2h, 4 tr, 
2h, 7 tr, th, rotr, 8h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

17th Row.—4 tr, 7 h, 13 tr, 2h, 4 tr, rh, 
19 tr, rh, 4 tr, 2h, 13 tr, 1h, § ch. 

Continue the rose design for 7 
rows. 

25/h Row —4 tr, 15 h, 10 tr, 9h, 5 ch. 

26th Row.—-10 h, 4 tr, 16h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

Now work 7 rows of h with 4 tr on the 
outer edge, 3 ch. Then 3 tr into every h. 


Br 


4 tr, 25h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 
4 tr, 9h, 4 tr, 16 h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 
=qulr T5ehy Loltr.) 7 hy 4st, 1 by 






more 












off cotton, 
n cotton to the 3 ch to turn by work- 
ing into it 4 tr, and work— 

Is¢ Low to turn across design.—1 bar, 
16h, 19 tr, 3h, 7 tr, 2h, 4 tr; 1 trto top 
of horizontal tr, 2 ch, 1 tr into next hori- 
zontal tr, turn, 

2nd Row.—10 tr, 2h, 10 tr, 1 h, 19 tr, 
Dyyhyy ly. try 3 chy. 

3rd Row.—¢4 tr, 2 bars, 13 h, 13 tr, 1h, 
4 tr, 2h, 4 tr, 6h, 4 tr, sl st to top of h. 

4th Row,—2 ch, 7 tr, 3 h, 4 tr, 3h, 4tr, 
Thy x3) try 13h, 251) 4 tr, sich. 

5th Row.—4 tr, 3 bars, 11 h, 13 tr, th, 
To tr, Th, 4 tr, 5 h, x tr into horizontal tr, 
2 ch, I tr into next horizontal tr. 

6th Row.—4h, 4 tr, 1h, 16 tr, 15 h. 
4 tr, 3 ch. 

7th Row.—4 tr, 4 bars, 13h, 16 tr, rh, 
4 tr, 5h, sl st over first group of tr, 3 ch, 
Work 4 tr into sl st, and continue from 
insertion row No. 9. 








»31; 


The D’Oily, 

71 ch. 

ast Aow.—(Miss § ch), t h, 13 tr, 2h, 
4tr, th, 10 tr, rh, 4 tr, 2h, 13 tr, 1h, 4 tr, 
3 ch. 

2nd Ruw.—4 tr, 2 h, to tr, rh, 7 tr, 2h, 
4 tr, 2h, 7 tr, th, ro tr, 2h, 5 ch’. 

3rd Row.—3 h, 4 tr, 2h, 10 tr, 3h, ro tr, 
2 hy 4 tr, 1 bar, 1 hy 4 tr, 7 che 

4th Row.—(Miss 4 ch), 4tr, 21, 3h, 28 tr, 
6h, 5 ch. 

5th Row,—3 h, 7 tr, 2h, Io tr, 1h, Io tr, 
2h, 7 tr, 2 bars, 4 tr, 3 ch. 

6th Row. —4 tr, 21, 10 tr, 9h, Io tr, 3 h, 





—3h, 13 tr, 2h, rotr, 2h, 13 tr, 
2 bars, 6 ch, sl st to top of tr, 3 ch, work 
4 tr into 6 ch, 3 ch. 

Sth Row.—-4 tr (into side of tr) 
LBP, Wile, LOSS, D6 Inty Mel ie, 20 Iely 

9th Row.—9 h, 10 tr, § 
8 ch, sl st to top of tr, 3 
8 ch, 3 ch. 

10/k Row.—4 tr (into side of tr), 31, 4 tr, 
6h, 4 tr, toh, 5 ch. 

11¢h Row.—17 h, 4 tr, 3 bars, 6 ch, sl st 
to top of tr, 3 ch, 4 tr into 6 ch, 7 ch. 
12th Row.—(Miss 4 ch), 4 tr, 41, 4 tr, 3h, 
5 ch. : 

13¢h Row.—3 h, 4 tr, 4 bars, 6 ch, sl st to 
top of tr, 3 ch, 4 tr into 6 ch, 7 ch, 

14th Row.—(Miss 4 ch), 4 tr, § 1, 4 tr, 3h, 
5 ch, 

15th Rov 
top of tr, 3.¢ 

16th Ro: 
5 ch. 

17th Row,—3 h, 4 tr, 7 bars, 3 ch, 4 tr 
into tr of bar, 3 ch, turn, 4 tr on 4 tr, sl st 





Te let, 2 1, 
5 ch. 

h, 4 tr, 2 bars, 
ch, work 4 tr into 








3h, 4 tr, 5 bars, 6 ch, sl st to 
, 4 tr into 6 ch, Io ch. 
(Miss 4 ch), 7 tr, 61, 4 tr, 3h, 








over these 4 tr, 13 ch. 

18h Row.—Miss 4 ch, 10 tr, 8 1, 4 tr, 3h, 
5 ch, 

19/k Row,.—3 h, 4 1r, 9 bars, 6 ch, sl st to 
tr, 3 ch, 4 tr into 6 ch, 3 
s 





ch, 4 tr on 4 tr, 


st over these 4 tr, 5 ch. 
20th Row.—1 h, 10 1, 4 tr, 3h, 5 ch. 
21st Row.—3 h, 4 tr, 10 bars, 1 h, 3 ch. 
22nd Row.—4 tr, 20h, 4 tr, 3h, 5 ch. 
3h, 67 tr, 3 ch. 

AMG, Zo ely 2085 tae 307) Jel tee, 
17 Da plOstry qh gichy 
lo tr, 2 hy 7atr, 27h. 





24th Row, 
25th Row, 
26th Nor 
off cotton, 
27th Row.—Start at beginning of last row 
with 13 tr, 6h, 5 ch. 
28th Row.—3 h, 4 tr, 2 h, 10 tr, 1h, § ch. 
29th Row.—zh, 7 tr, 1h, ro tr, 2h, § ch, 
30th Row.—1 h, 13 tr, 2h, 4 tr, rh, 4tr, 
5 ch. 
31st Row.—2 h, 7 tr, th, ro tr, 2h, 5 ch. 
32nd Row.—3 h, 4 tr, 2 h, Io tr, 1 h, 











Break 





13 tr, 6h, 5 ch. 

34¢2 Row.—3z h, 7 tr, 2h, 10 tr. 

3542 Row,—4 h, 10 tr, 3h, § ch 

36¢k Row.—3 h, 13 tr, 2h, 4 tr, 3 ch. 
37th R 7 tr, 1h, to tr, 4h, 5 ch, 
38th Row.—g h, 4 tr, 5 ch. 

39th Row.—10 h, § ch, 11 bh, § ch. 

40¢h Row.—Now work across design 1 h, 


34 











13 tr, 2h, 4 tr, t h, 10 tr, 1h, 4 tr, 2h, 
2) they iol, ZUlbe, GY, 

Repeat pattern three times from the 2nd 
row. 

Sew the last row to the 1st row. 


Inner Edge. 

1 dc into last tr of 1st row, 8 ch 1 dc to 
next point, 6 ch 1 dc to next two points, 
5 ch 1 dc to next six points, 6ch 1 dc to 
next two points, 8 ch, repeat from beginning 
three times. 


Outer Edge. 

3 tr 5 ch 1 dc into top of last tr, 5 ch 
I dc into dc, repeat into every other h, but 
working two lots of tr into outer corner 
holes, and missing three holes at inner corner 
holes. 

Sew to 4-inch doily centre. 


The Serviette. 


Use a 9-inch square of very fine linen for 
the centre, with a 2}-inch square cut away 
from one corner, 

14 ch. 

(Miss 8 ch), 3h, 5 ch, turn; work a few 
s of this insertion of 3 h, then 70 ch for 





inch 





motif. 
1st Row,—s 1 (leave 9 ch for beginning of 
first 1), 5 h, 4 tr, 8 h (the last 3 h being 
worked over the 3 h insertion), § ch. 
and Row.—8 h, 4 tt, 5h, § bars, 6 ch. 
3rd Row.—4 1, 3h, 19 tr, 7h, 5 ch, 
4th Row.—6 h, 4 tr, 1h, 19 tr, 2 h, 
4 bars, 6 ch. 
5th Row, 
4 tr, 5h, 5 ch. 
6th Row.—4h, 4 tr, 3h, 4 tr, rh, 13 tr, 
4h, 3 bars, 6 ch. 
7th Row.—2 1, 6h, 13 tr, 1h, ro tr, 1 h, 
4 tr, 4h, 5 ch. 
82 Kow.—5 h, 16 tr, 10h, 2 bars, 6 ch, 
oth Rot 11, 12h, 16 tr, 5 h, 5 ch. 
roth Row.—5 h, 31 tr, 7 h, 1 bar, 5 ch. 
t1éh Row.—8 h, 22 tr, 1h, 13 tr, 5h, 
5 ch. 
tath Row.—5 h, io tr, 2 h, 4 tr, 1 h, 
16 tr, 7h, 5 ch. 
13th Row.—7 h, 13 tr, 1h, 4 tr, Th, 4 tr, 
2h, 4 tr, 6h, 5 ch. 
14/h Row.—8h, 16 tr, th, 10 tr, 7h, § ch, 
15th Row.—t0 h, 22 tr, 7h, 5 ch, 
16/2 Row.—7 h, 16 tr, 1 h, 4 tr, toh, 
5 ch. 
17th Row. —6h, 7 tr, th, 4 tr, 2h, 16 tr, 
h, § ch. 
18th Row.—8 h, 10 tr, 4h, 13 tr, 5h, 5 ch. 
19th Row.—sh, 16 tr, 4h, 4 tr, 9h, 5 ch. 
20th Row.—14 h, 16 tr, §h, 5 ch. 
21st Row.—5 h, 13 tr, 15h, 5 ch. 
22nd Row.—24 h, § ch. 
237d Reow.—24 h, 5 ch, 
24th Row.—24 h, 5 ch. 
Now work 3h across the three top h at 
the side of square, and work on these another 
length of insertion, square it at the corners 
to fit square, then work all round. 
1st Row.—4 tr, 2 ch into every other h. 
and Row.—4 tr, 5 ch, 1dc, 5 ch, 1 de 
into first ch, and repeat into every h. 





i Gay Te Ny Aho Bln 
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A Crocheted Table Scarf 


In working this design Ardern’s No, 30 
Crochet Cotton was used, and a No, 53 
hook. 

The border of the scarf is worked first, 


and is seventeen points in length between 





the corners and two points between the 
corners in width, making it 6 feet long and 
20 inches wide; the centre is worked in 


afterwards, sixteen diamonds in all. 
Abbrevi: 

Ch = chain; tr = treble; sp = space; 
bl= block ; op 1 = open lacet ; el 1= closed 
lacet ; d c = double crochet. 


ions. 





A closed lacet consists of 3 ch, 1 dc, 
3.ch; an open lacet of § ch between trebles ; 
a block consists of 4 tr, and a space of I tr, 
2 ch, 


The Border. 
112 ch. 
1st Row.—t1 dl, 3 sp, 5 bl, 22 sp, § bl. 
2nd Row.—2 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 22 sp, 2 bl, 

1 sp, 2 bl, 3 sp, 1 bl. 
3rd Row.—1 bl, 3 sp, § bl, 22 sp, 5 bl, 

turn with 18 ch, making 1 sp to increase, 
4th Row.—3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 

20 sp, 3 bl, 4 sp, I bl. 
5th Row.—t bl, 5 sp, 1 bl, 20sp, 5 bl, 

rll, tsp, 5 bl. 
6th Row.—2 bl, 1 sp, 2bl, 1 sp, 1 op 1, 

2 bl, I sp, 2 bl, 19 sp, 3 bl, 4 sp, 1 bl. 
7th Row.—t bl, 3 sp, 5 bl, 18 sp, 5 bl, 

rll, rsp, § bl, 18 ch for 1 sp to increase. 
8k Row.—3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 1 cl}, 1 op], 

1 sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 15 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 

3 sp, 1 bl. 
gtk Row.—t bl, 3 sp, § bl, t4sp, § bl, 

3.cll, 2 op 1, rsp, 5 bl. 
to’ Row.—z bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 3 op 1, 

2cll, 2bl, tsp, 2bl, 15 sp, 3 bl, 4sp, 
rbl. 
11th Row.—t1 bl, § sp, 1 bl, 16 sp, § bl, 

3 cll, 20p1, Isp, 5 bl, 18 ch for 1 sp to 

increase 
12th Row.—3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 3 cl 1, 3 op], 

1 sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 12 sp, 3 bl, 4 sp, 1 bl. 
13th Row.—1 

bl, 3 sp, 5 bl, to 

sp, 5 bl, 5 cll, 

4 op 1, rsp, 5 bl. 
14th Row.—2 

bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 1 

sp, 5 op], 4cl], 

2bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 

10 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 

2 bl, 3 sp, 1 bl. 





bl, § sp, 1 bl, 16 sp, § bl, 3 
Isp, 5 bl. 

18th Row.—2 bl, I sp, 2 bl, isp, 2 cl 1, 
3 op 1, 2 bl, rsp, 2 bl, 15 sp, 3 bl, § sp. 
19th Row.—4 sp, § dl, 14 sp, § bl, 3 cl], 
op 1, 1 sp, 5 bl. 
20th Row.—t1 sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 1 cl], 
Lopl, rsp, 3 bl, rsp, 3 bl, 1§ sp, 2 bl, 
I sp, 2 bl, 4 sp. 

21st Row.—2 sp, 7 bl, 18 sp, 5 bl, 1 cl 1, 
Isp, 5 bl. 


cll, 2 op], 





v 


22nd Row.—z2 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 1 op |, 
2 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 19 sp, 7 bl, x sp. 

237d Row.—3 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 21 sp, 5 bl, 
cll, rsp, 5 bl. 

24th Row.—t sp, 
3 bl, 22 sp, 5 bl. 

25th Row.—2 sp, 3 bl, 26 sp, 5 bl. 

25th Row.—2 bl, I sp, 2 bl, 31 sp, turn 
with 5 ch. 
27th Row.—31 sp, 5 bl, 18 ch to increase. 
28th Row.—1 sp, 3 bl, Isp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 
bl, 28 sp. 
29th Row.—27 sp, 5 dl, rel 1, 1 sp, § bl. 
30th Row.—2 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 1 op 1, 
2 bl, 1sp, 2 bl, 15 sp. 

31st How.—15§ sp, 5 bl, 1 cll, 1 sp, § bl, 
18 ch to increase, 


3 bl, rsp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 





os 





32nd Row.—t sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, rel], 
I op 1, 1 sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 12 sp, 

337d Row.—11 sp, 5 bl, 3 cll, 2 op], 
Isp, 5 bl. 

34th Row.—2 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 3 op 1, 
2cll, 2 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 11 sp. 

35th Row.—11 sp, 5 bl, 3 cll, 2 op], 
Isp, 5 bl, 18 ch to increase, 

36th Row.—t sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 3 cl], 
3 op |, I sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 8 sp. 

37th Rew.—7 sp, 5 bl, §cl 1, 4 op 1, 1sp, 
5 bl. 

38k Kow.—2 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 5 op 1, 
4 cl], 2 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 7 sp. 

39th Row.—7 sp, 5 bl, § cll, 4 op], 1 sp, 
5 bl. 

40th Row.—t1 sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 3 cl 1, 
3 0p1, Isp, 3 bl, 1sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 4 sp. 























4is¢ Row.—3 sp, 5 bl, 1 cll, 1 sp, 5 bl, 
cll, 2 op 1, 1 sp, 5 bl. 
42nd Row.—2 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 2 cl], 
op], 2bl, 1sp, 2bl, rsp, top], 2 bl, 
sp, 2 bl, 3 sp. 
437d Row.—3 sp, 5 bl, 1 cl 1, 1 sp, § bl 
cll, 2 op 1, 1 sp, § bl. 
44th Row.—t sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 1 cl], 
opl, rsp, 3 bl, Isp, 3 bl, rel], 1 op], 
sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl. 
45¢h Row.—4 bl, 3 cll, 2 op 1, 1 sp, 5 bl, 
cll, 1 sp, § bl. 
46th Row.—2 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 1 op |, 
bl, Isp, 2 bl, tsp, 3 0pl, 2 cll, 2 bl, 
sp, I bl. 
47th Row.—4 bl, 3 cll, 2 op, 1 sp, § bl 
cll, 1 sp, § bl. 
48/2 Row.—1 sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, -3 bl, x sp, 
3 bl, 3 cll, 3 op], 1 sp, 3 bl, turn with 5 ch 
for % lacet. 

4oth Row.—s cll, 4 op 1, 1 sp, § bl. 

50th Row:—2 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 5 op] 
4cll. 

51st Kow.—s cll, 4 op], 1 sp, § bl. 

52ud Row.—t1 sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 3 cl 1, 
4p 1, Isp, 3 bl. 

537d Row.—¢4 bl, 3 cll, 2 op 1, 1 sp, 5 bl. 

54% Row.—2 bl,» sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 3 op], 
2°cll, 2 bl, esp, 1 bi. 

55¢2 Row.—4 bl, 3 cll, 2 op 1, rsp, 5 bi. 

56th Row.—1 sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, rll, 
1 op 1, 1 sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 1 sp (turn 
comer without breaking off) by making 3 bl 
I sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 17 sp, for 6sth row. 

57h Row.—Begin again with 3 ch on end 
tr of last 3 bl of 56th row, § bl, 1 cll, x sp, 
5 bl. 

58/h Row.—z bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 1 op], 
2 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl. 

59th Row.—s bl, 1 cll, 1 sp, § bl. 

6otk Row.—1 sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 
3 bl, 1 sp; sl st along to last sp, 3 bl to end. 

61s¢ Rew.—3 ch, § bl. 

62nd Row.—2 bl, I sp, 2 bl. 

637d Row.—s bl. 

64th Row.—t1 sp, 3 dl, 1 sp; break off. 

65h Row.—t1 
sp, 3 bl, rsp, 3 bl, 
Isp, 3 bl, 17 sp. 

66¢4 Row.—20 
sp, 5 bl. 

67th Row.—2 
bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 
20 sp. 

68/2 Row.—20 
sp, 5 bl, 18 ch to 


us 


Hoo 


uw 


eas 




















































































































15th Row,—t increase. 
bl, 3 sp, 5 bl, 69th §=Row.—1 
jo sp, 5 bl, 5 sp, 3 bl, & sp, 
oe 4 op 1, 1 sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 
5 bl. 17 sp. 

16th Row.—1 joth Row.—16 
sp; 3 bl, 1 sp, 


3 bl, 311, 30p], 
I sp, 3 bl, I sp, 
3 bl, 12 sp, 3 bl, 
4 sp, I bl. 


SHOWING ONE-HALF OF 
17th Row.—t 


‘THE SCARF. 





sp, 5 bl, 1 cl 1, 
Isp, 5 bl. 

7ist Row,—2bl, 
I sp, 2 bl, I sp, 
Top], 2 bl, 1 sp, 
2 dl, 16 sp. 


A Crocheted Table Scarf 


yond Row.—16 sp, 5 bl, 1 cll, 1 sp, 
bl, 18 ch to increase. 
73rd Row.—1 sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, rel], 





1 op 1, 1 sp, 3 bl, I sp, 3 bl, 13 sp. 
74th Row.—12 sp, 5 bl, 3 cl 1, 2 op 1, 
Isp, 5 bl. 


75th Row.—2 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 3 op 1, 
elylse2) Bly 2 bl, 12 sp. 
46th Row.—12 sp, 5 bl, 3 cl 1, 2 op}, 






rN) 


I sp, 5 bl, 18 ch to increase. 

77th Row.—t sp, 3 bl, tsp, 3 bl, 3 cl], 
3 op 1, tsp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 12 sp, 3 bl, 
4 sp, I bl. 


78th Row.—t bl, 3sp, § bl, 10 sp, § bl, 
5 cll, 4 op], 1 sp, 5 bl. 

79th Row.—2 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 5 op 1, 
4 cll, 2 bl, r sp, 2 bl, to sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 
2 bl, 3 sp, 1 bi. 

80/k Row.—t bl, 3 sp, § bl, 10 sp, 5 bl, 
5 cll, 4 0p], rsp, 5 bi. 

81st Row.—1 sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 3 cl 1, 
3 op 1, I sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 12 sp, 3 bl, 
4 sp, 1 bl. 
82nd Row.—1 bl, 5 sp, 1 bl, 16 sp, § bl, 
ell, 2 op], tsp, 5 bl. 
837d Row.—2 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 3 op |, 
cll, 2bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 15 sp, 3 bl, 4 sp, 
1 bl. 

84th Rew.—1 bl, 3 sp, 5 bl, 14 sp, 5 bl, 
311, 2 0p], rsp, 5 bl. 

85/2 Row.—1 sp, 3 bl, I sp, 3 bl, r cll, 
op 1, 1 sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bi, 15 sp, 2 bl, 
Isp, 2 bl, 3 sp, 1 bl. 
86¢ Row.—1 bl, 3 sp, 5 bl, 18 sp, 5 bl, 
cll, 1 sp, 5 bl. 
87th Row.—2 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, Top 1, 
2 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 19 sp, 3 bl, 4 sp, 1 bl. 
88h Rew.—t bl, 5 sp, 1 bl, 20 sp, § bl, 
MIE sesso) Gi lell 
89¢k Row.—t sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 
bl, 20 sp, 3 bl, 4 sp, 1 bl. 
goth Row.—t bl, 4 sp, 5 bl, 22 sp, § bl. 


Cy 


re) 








ua 








DETAIL. OF CORNER OF 
THE BORDER. 





gist Row.—z2 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 22 sp, 2 bl, 


I sp, 2 bl, 3 sp, 1 bl. 


g2nd Row.—t bl, 3 sp, 5 bl, 22 sp, 5 bl. 


The Centre of 
Scarf. 


6¢h Row.—18 sp, 3 bl, 18 sp. 

7th Row.—t7 sp, 5 bl, 17 sp. 

Then follow the design of the border, 
with spaces on both sides instead of one 


edge. 


After joining the border, commence work- 
ing the centre by fastening the cotton to 
the top of first tr on right-hand side, and 


To Edge the 
Border. 


36 


off 
this scarf, but this one is simple and effective, 





work 2 ch rtr Any fancy edging may be used to finis 
across, mak- 
ing 39 sp, of 
which 


the end space of each diamond being 3 d c, 
4 ch, 3 dc; 1 tr, 4 ch, I tr into centre bl, 
4 ch I tr into same, I tr into next space, I tr, 
4 ch, I tr into next centre bl, repeat 3 dc, 


work 
5 rows before 
beginning the 


first bl. 4. ch, 3 dc into each outer sp. 


¥ 


In the next issue of STITCHERY, No. 6, which will 
be published December roth, we are including a 
special article on Crochet Guimpes, which will 
appeal to every girl who loves a pretty finish to her 
dress. Full directions are given for making this 
Irish Crochet Guimpe, with an illustration of the 
back, also two other charming crochet guimpes. 
We are sure that these will prove very acceptable 
to all workers, and they will give a novel and artistic 
look to the simplest dress. STITCHERY is the 
Quarterly Needlework Supplement to THE GiRL’s 
OwN PAPER AND WOMAN’S MAGAZINE. The 
price is 3¢., post free 4@., from the Offices of this 
Magazine. 





An Iris Desi 


Use Vicar’s Snow White Lustrine Crochet, No. 30, for motif; 
No. 40, for filling; coarser white mercerised thread for padding 
cord. 

Mounted on white silk, as in illustration, this inset would make 
a very pretty handkerchief case. A cushion-cover or centre could 
also be made by working four corners, and arranging them so that 





the outside of corners formed a square. 


Iris Motif. 
Large Petals. 

Twist two-fold cord into ring, and over it work 12 dc, 3 dc over 
cord and into dc of ring; leave cord. 

For Centre.—Over two-fold cord alone, $5 dc, 3 dc to turn, 
84dc on dc; leave cord, turn. 

1st Row.—Miss 2 st, 84 tr, 3ch, 1 dc in point, 3 ch, 40 tr on 
the other side, putting the needle over cord and dc of centre, 3 ch, 
turn. 

and Rew.—t2 tr, 20 1 tr, 8 tr, 3ch, 1 sl st between rows, 3 ch, 
rdcin point, 3 ch, rslst on 3 ch, 3 ch, § tr, 20] tr, 12 tr, miss 
2st, 1 dc in next st, turn. 

3rd Row.--12 tr, 14 1 tr, 12 tr, * 3 ch, sl st between *, repeat 
from * to * twice, 3 ch, 1 d¢ in point, repeat from * to * twice, 
12 tr, 14] tr, 14 tr; 2 tron side of Ist row, 1 tr between, 2 tr on 
side of 2nd row, 2 tron side of next tr, 1 dc over centre cord, 
** 3 ch 1d cat end of wide part of petal on the other side; over 
this chain work 4 ch, 7 1 tr, turn, 71 tr on 1 tr, fasten off **, repeat 
from ** to ** once on left large petal. 

Start at beginning of petal and work d c over four-fold cord and 
into petal around, pulling 





gn for Sachet 


the other side and into dc as usual, 1 dc, miss 2 st, 8 tr, 101 tr, 
4 tr, 3 ch, I sl st in centre. 

and Row.—3 ch 1 sl st on third chain, on opposite side, 
ch, 4 tr, 16 1 tr, 2 tr, miss r st, 1 dc, 1 dc in point, 1 dc, 
he, de} I toe, Al Le ch, sl st into tr, Ga, Ss 


5 


miss I st, 2 


3 


3 


in centre, 

Take up four-fold cord, dc over it and around ; on point, 4 dc 
on cord alone, 1 dc over cord and into point, at end of petal, turn, 
20 dc over cord alone, 2 dc over cord and into centre ring, turn, 
20 dc over cord and into dc, fasten off, 





Right Centre 
etal. 


Over two-fold cord, 40 d c, repeat from * to * of “ Front Centre 
Petal.” 
Arrange centre petals as in illustration, and sew in place. 


Stem. 

The stem is formed of leaves; the four leaves at the top are 
worked together, and then placed in position. 

Over four-fold cord, 70 dc, leave cord, turn, 1 ch, 3h tr, 66 tr, 
turn, 66 tr, 3h tr, 1 d c, take up cord, 
turn, dc over cord and around leaf, turn. 

Second leaf, 65 dc over cord alone, leave cord, 1 ch, miss I st, 
ide, rh tr, 62 tr, turn, 60 tr, 3h tr, 1 dc, take up cord, 3dc 
over cord alone, dc back over cord and into leaf, fold second leaf 
under first leaf as in illustration. 


3 dc over cord alone to 


Work two more leaves like these. [Concluded on page 39. 





cord gently to shape petal, 
as in illustration, 1 d ¢ in 
centre ring. 

For the 71 tr work 4dc¢ 
(still over four-fold cord) on 
side of 1 tr, 4 dc on first 
41tr, 7 dc on cord alone, 
1 dc over cord and into 
fourth 1 tr, 3 d © on next 
3 ltr, 4d c onside. 

Repeat twice for 
petal. 


left 


Front Centre 
Petal. 


Over two-fold cord, 50 
dc, 3dc to turn, * 4o de 
back, leave cord, sl st across 
centre and work over centre 
cord and dc. 

Ist Row.—8 dc, 4 tr, 17 
ltr, 7 tr, miss 2 st, I dc in 
point ; on the other side and 
into dc as usual, 7 tr, 17 1 
tr, 4 tr, 8dc; sl st across. 

and Row.—8 dc, 4 tr, 22 
itera amiss, 2 est, Xd c 
in point, miss 2 st, 4 tr, 22 
1 tr, 4 tr, 8d c *, sl st across, 
dc over four-fold cord and 
around petal. 


2 


Left Centre 
Petal. 


Over two-fold cord, 25 dc, 
3 dc to tum, 25 dc back, 
leave cord, sl st across. 

is¢ Row.—Over centre, 3 
ch, 4 tr, 101 tr, 8 tr, miss 2 
st, Idec, dc in point, on 








The Design mounted on Silk. 
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A QUICKLY-WORKED 
EDGING. 


@ Barbour’s “F.D.A.” No. 20 Cotton 
and a No. 3} Hook. 





Abbreviations. 

A hole = h ist tr 3 ch 1 tr worked into 
centre of another h or block. 

A block = b is 4 tr worked into centre of 
another b or h. 

A picot loop =) 1 is 7 ch 1 dc into 


second ch, 2 ch, r dc. 


A Quickly-Worked 
Edging. 

12 ch. 

Ist R 





and Re 

ard Re 

4th 
(cotton 3 times round the hook) into § ch, 
turning 2nd row, 7 ch, repeat from * twice 
into the same place, then another double 
long tr 1 de into 5 ch to turn Ist row, turn. 

5¢h Row.—10 de § ch into each h of 7 ch, 


2 ch; th, t by ah, 5 ch. Repeat fron 
2nd row, but in the 4th row work the dc 
into the 2 ch, instead of the 5 ch, to join 
border. 


Heading. 
3 tr 3 ch into every § ch along edge. 





A WHEEL 
EDGING, 


A Lacy Edging. 

20 ch. 

Ist Kow.—Miss § ch, 4 tr, 3 ch, 1b, 1 pl, 
1b, 5 ch (miss § ch for p 1), 

2nd Row.—1 b, rp 1, 1b, tpl, 5 b (into 
5 ch to turn), 11 ch. 

3rd Row Miss 3 ch, 4 tr, §ch, 4 tr, 3 ch, 
1 dc (before picot), 5 ch, 1 b, 1 pl, rb, 
Bich. 

4th Row.—1 b, 1 pl, 1b, rp] (into 3 ch), 
1 pI (into § ch), 11 ch. 

5th Row.—Miss 3 ch, 4 tr, 5 ch, 4 tr, 3 ch, 
1 de (before picot), 1 pl, 5 ch, 1b, r pl, 
1b, § ch. 








6th Row.—1 b, pl, 1b, 2p], 
3 ch. 

7th Row.—1 b, § ch, 1 b (into 
pl), 3 ch, 1 dc (before picot), 
Tipe bs apie cD esiche 

8th Row.—1 b, 1p 1, 1b, rp], 
5 ch. 

Repeat from the Ist row. 


Heading. 
5 ch 1 dc into every 5 ch along 
elge. 


Pointed Trellis Design. 

12 ch, 

ist Row.—1 b, I pl, th, 5 ch (miss 5 ch 
to begin and also for p 1). 

and Row.—1 tr 3 ch I tr 3 ch fr tr (into h), 
Teplen baeseche 

3rd Row.—1b 1 pl 2h tr 3 
3.ch 1 tr3 ch £ tr (into last h), 5 ch. 


ch 1 tr 





POINTED TRELLIS 
DESIGN. 


4th Row.—A h into every h, 1 pl, 1b, 
5 ch. 

5¢h Row.—r b, 1 pl, 5h. 

6th Row.—s5 dc 3 ch into Uy Fi My 1 eI, 
Ib, 5 ch. 

Repeat from Ist row. 
Heading. 

5 ch 1d ¢ into every 5 ch. 


Daisy Petal Edging. 


Abbreviation. 

Comb tr = cotton twice round 
the needle, work off 2 loops, repeat 
twice into same place, then cotton 
round needle, draw through all 
the loops. 

22 ch. 

1st Row.—(Miss 5 ch), 3 b (miss 
3 ch between each), 8 d c (worked 
over ch), rh, 5 ch. 

2nd Row.—t h, § ch, 3 h, 5 ch. 

3rd Row.—3 h 8 dc (over § ch), th, 5 ch. 

4th Row.—1 h § ch 3h 12 ch 1d into 
loop of § ch at beginning of rst row. 

5¢h Row.—s groups of comb tr with a pl 
between into 12 ch, 2 ch, 3 b, 8dc, rh, 
5 ch. 

Repeat from the 2nd row, but put the dec 
in 4th row into the 2 ch at end of comb tr. 


Heading. 
5 ch 1 dc into every § ch along edge. 
A Wheel Edging. 
15 ch. 
1s¢ Row.—(Miss 5 ch), 3h, 5 ch. 
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and Edgings 





A LACY EDGING, 


2nd to 7th Rows.—As the Ist row. 

8th Row.—3 h, 2 ch, cotton 3 times round 
the needle to make a very long tr, 2 ch, work 
II very long tr 2 ch into the 5 ch to turn 
4th row, I d ¢ (into first 5 ch), 2 ch. 

oth Row.—3 tr § ch 1 dc into last tr (into 
every 2 ch), 2 ch, 3h, § ch. 

Repeat from 2nd row. 


Heading. 
3 tr 3 ch into every 5 ch along edge. 


A Good Wearing 
Design, 
For this design use No, 40 cotton, 
20 ch, 
1st Row.—(Miss § ch), 1 b, 1h, rb, rh, 







—1b, th, 1b, 1h, 1b, 5 ch. 
—1 b, 1 hy b, thy 1 by sehs 

4th Row.— 1 bth 1 brhi1bitoechide 
into § ch of Ist row. 

5th Row.—15 dc, 1 b, th, 1b, rh, 1b, 
5 ch. 

6th Row. —1 br h1b1htb iochide 
into 5 ch of 3rd row, 

7th Row.—15 dc, 1 b, th, 1b, rh, rb, 
5 ch. 

Repeat the 4th, sth, 6th and 7th rows for 
length required. 


Heading. 
2 tr 3 ch into 5 ch along edges, 


A Strong 
Edging. 
ng No. 28 Crochet Cotton, 
38 ch, turn. 

1s¢ Row.—Into the thirty-fifth ch put r tr, 
I tr into each of next 24 ch, 2 | tr into each 
of next 5, 2 triple tr into each of next 
5 ch. 

and Row.—* 5 ch, miss next 2 tr, 2 dc 


make 








DAISY PETAL 
DESIGN, 





A GOOD WEARING 
DESIGN. 


into next 2, * repeat until 11 sp are formed, 
3 tr into last 3, 

37d Row.—3 ch, 3 tr into last 3, into each 
of next 6 sp put 5 ch 2 dc, into next space 
2 long tr § ch three times, repeat into each 
remaining space, putting no chs between the 
spaces, and put a group, as in each space, 
into the ch st at the opposite side of the 
last tr, 7 ch, 1 dc into the ch of the seventh 
tr, 7 ch, miss next 7 tr, 1 dc into next and 
into each to the first tr, then sl st along the 
top to the 3 tr, * 3 ch, 3 tr into last 3, 5 ch 
2d into each of the 6 sp, * turn with § ch, 
and repeat into each loop until only one 
remains, miss 
this, and put 
3 tr into the 
gtr 

The lace 
is made in 
sections, each 
motif stitched 
to the pre. 
ceding in 
the 3 tr, 
then a finish- 
row is 
worked 
around 








ing 


each 
semi -circular 


LOOPED DESIGN. 


mitre joining 
the fourth and third group of tr to the first 
and second of the following mitre, Into 





Designs for Beadings and Edgings 





the 5 ch between the groups of tr put 
2dc4tr 2dcandadce between 2 


sth Rot tr, 4 ch 
dc into next 2 tr, and repeat into every 
2 tr, 2d c after the tr, 6 ch, 2d c into next 
loop, 6 ch, * repeat. 


3. dc into first 3 





the groups of tr. 


Looped 
Design. 





‘Working into the other side of 


Make a length of ch in No, 16 the foundation ch, put 4 ch 2d c into every 






Crochet Cotton as a foundation for 2 ch until 6 picots are formed, 10 dc on to 
this lace. With 36 work the next 10, 4 ch 2dc into every 2 ch to next 
pattern on the foundation, thus— tr, * repeat. 


1st Row.—* 16 
tr into first 16 ch, 
6 ch 2 dc into 
next 2 ch, 8 times to 





form eight loops, miss 
4 ch, and repeat from * 
into next 16 ch. 

and Row.—* Miss 
first 3 tr, I tr into each 
tr, 5 tr into next loop, 
6 ch 2 dc into each 
loop, omit last loop and 
crossing over without 
ch after the 2 dc, 
repeat from *. 

3rd Row.—Same as last, with four loops 
after the tr. 





‘A STRONG 
EDGING, 





2nd Row.—* Into the picot on the point, 
put 2dc 7ch 2 tr into second next picot, 
7 ch, 1 long 
tr into second 
next —_picot, 
1 long tr into 
third picot at 
the opposite 
side, 7 ch 
2th nite 
second next 
picot, 7 ch, 
* yepeat. 
3rd Row.— 
5 dc over 
the 7 ch, 7 ch 
I long tr 
the 
two in the 
preceding row, 7 ch 5 dc over the ch 
before the 2 d c in preceding row, * repeat. 


between 


4th Row.—Same as the 3rd, with two 
loops after the tr. 


An Iris Design for Sachet 


Long Leaves. 


Over four-fold cord, dc for 54 inches, turn, leave cord, 1 dc, 
gh tr, tr to end, turn, 3 ch, tr for 4# inches, h tr to point, 1 dc, 
take up cord, 4 dc over cord alone to turn, dc back, fold first part 
Work a second long leaf 7 inches long, sew 
the sides of the first part of this leaf together to form the end of the 


of leaf around stem. 


stem. 


Raised Rings. 


Twist cord over mesh 25 times and d c over ring, 


Filling. 


* 9 ch, 1 dc in fifth ch *, repeat from * to *, 4 ch, 1 dc in loop 


or chain, 


(Continued from page 37.) 


An easy way to start this filling is to work a chain the length of 
longest side, sew the chain to foundation, and start the loops on this. 

Work another chain for the opposite side. 

If any difficulty is found in getting the raised rings straight, it is a 
good plan to take a sheet of paper with lines ruled in squares, 
Draw the design on this, trace it off on tracing-paper, and sew 
paper on a piece of bright material. On this sew the motif and 
rings firmly, and work filling. 

Work shaping line around, then a row of dc over four-fold cord 
and shaping line, pulling the cord gently, as you work, to shape ; 
work a 2nd row of dc over cord and into 1st row. Cut the work 
off at the back, and press it out, 42, place the crochet wrong side 
up, put a damp cloth over it, and iron quickly and steadily. 
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RETICELLA EDGING. 


A Reticella Design. 

Chain (ch) 8, join to form a ring, ch 9, 
2 long treble (1 tr)—thread 4 times round the 
hook—in ring, ch 12, 3 1 tr in ring, 3 times, 
ch 12, join to top of 9 ch. Two double 
crochet (dc) between 9 ch and | tr, * ch 20, 
a dc in the seventeenth stitch (st) from hook, 
15 half treble (h tr)—like tr, except that 
when the 3 st are on the hook, instead of 
drawing the thread through the 2 st twice, 
it is drawn through all three at once—in 
ring, picot (p) of § ch, 15 h tr in ring, join 
first and last h tr, 3 dc on 3 ch, 2dc¢ 
between | tr of centre. 
thus : 


‘Then work a pyramid 
1 dc in each of 12 st of ch, turn; 
miss 1, 1 dc in each of 11 dc, turn; miss 1, 
1dcin each of 10 dc, turn; miss 1, 1dc 
in each of 9 dc, ard thus continue making 
1 dc less in each row until you have decreased 
to 1 dc, turn; dc in dc and Slip stitch 
(sl st) down the side of pyramid to centre; 
2dc between the first 21 tr; repeat from * 
until you have four pyramids and four rings, 
fasten off. 

Work as many figures as required, joining 


This completes the motif. 


them together by the p as shown in illustra 
tion, 





The Heading. 


Ch 13, miss I, I dc in each of 12 st of 
ch, turn, and work a pyramid exactly the 
same as for the motif; after working the 
last dc in the point of pyramid, join with a 
tr to the fifth h tr of ring (counting from p), 





sl st up the 
side of pyra- 
mid, ch 3, a 
tr inthe point 
of pyramid 
on motif, ch 
12, a d tr— 
like” tra ex: 
cept that the 
thread is 
thrown twice 
over the hook 
before insert- 
ing the latter 
in the work 
—in the fifth 
h tr at right 
of p on next 
ring, ch 12, 1 dtr in the fifth h tr at left 
of p on same ring, ch 12, a tr in point of 
pyramid, * ch 16, turn, miss 1, and work a 
pyramid on 12 st of ch, after working the 
last dc in point of pyramid work a tr in the 
fifth h tr from the p of each joining ring of 
motifs, sl st up the side of pyramid, ch 3, tr 
in point of pyramid on motif, ch 12, d tr in 
the fifth h tr 
at right of p 





4th Row.—t dc in each st of last row, 
turning the p downward. 

5th Row.—This row is worked from left 
to right, ch 10, fasten in the fifth st from 
hook for p, ch 2, fasten into the fifth st to 
the left of d ¢ worked in diamond, * 3 dc 
on 2ch, p of 5 ch, 3dc on ch, ch 14, p, 
ch 2, fasten into the tenth d c from last 
fastening ; repeat from * across. 

6th Row.—1 dc in each st of last row. 


The Edge. 

Ch I, I tr in the fifth h tr from p on ring 
at right, * ch 20, dc in fifth st from hook 
for p, ch 2, fasten into point of pyramid, 
3 dc on 2ch, p of § ch, 3 dc onch, ch 20, 
p as before, ch 2, fasten into the fifth h tr of 
ring (counting from p), 3d, p, 3c onch 
as before, ch 21, p, ch 2, fasten into the 
fifth h tr at other side of p, 3 dc, p, 
3 dc on ch, ch 20, p, ch 2, fasten into 
pyramid, 3 dc, p, 3 d ¢ on ch, ch 13, 
1 tr in fifth h tr of both rings; repeat 
from * across, 

and Row.—Thirteen dc in each ch space 
of last row. 





on ring, ch 
i2,a dtr in 
the fifth h tr 
at left of p 
on same ring, 
ch 12, tr in 
next pyra- 
mid ; repeat 
from * across. 

and Rew, 
—* Work a 
pyramid 





on 








the pyramid PINEAPPLE INSERTION. 
of last row, 
thus forming a diamond, 1 dc in each of 
12st, p of 5 ch, a dc in each of 22st, p 
of 5 ch, a de in each remaining st of ch; 
repeat from * across, 

3rd Row.—Ch 12, fasten back in the fifth 
st from hook for p, adc in the point of 
diamond at left of lace (this row must be 
worked from left to right), ch 5, dc in the 
fifth st from hook, * ch 12, d cin the fifth st 
from hook, ch 7, d tr in the st above d tr in 


ring, ch 6, tr 








RETICELLA INSERTION. 





in st above p 
on ring, ch 
6, d tr in st 
above d tr on 
ring, ch 12, 
dcin the fifth 
st from hook, 
ch 13, dcin 
the fifth st 
hook, 
dc in point 
of diamond, 
Chis, cain: 
fifth st from 
hook; re- 
peat from * 
across. 


from 


3rd Row.—Ch 1, tr in fourth dc of last 
row, * (ch 7, miss 6, 1 tr in next st) $ times, 
a tr in the fourth dc on next scallop ; repeat 
from * across. 

4th Row.-—* Starting at the second 
q-ch space work a pyramid of 7 st on 
each of the next 7 spaces, sl st over the 
last 7-ch space of scallop and the first 
one on the next scallop; repeat from * 
across, 

5% Row.—Ch 1, dc in the point of 
pyramid, * (ch 9, d c¢ in the point of next 
pyramid) 6 times, dc in the point of first 
pyramid on next scallop; repeat from * 
across. 

6th Row.—t dc in each of 18 st, * 
ch 9, fasten back into the eighth dc from 
ch) 6’ de, p of 5 ich, 40d ic) p of Sch, 
6 dc, all in loop, 1 d c in each of the 
next 10 st; repeat from * until you have 
completed four scallops, then work 1 d c 
in each of the next 31 st; repeat from * 
across. 


The Insertion. 
The insertion is made by working the 


heading along both sides of the required 
number of motifs. 


Insertions 


and Edgings 





Insertion and Edg- 
ing in Pineapple 
Design. 
The Insertion. 

Ch 70, turn, 

st Row.—t tr in 
the fifth st from hook, 
9 tr over the ch, 
(ch 5, miss the next 
3 st of ch, 1 dc in 
thé next st) To times, 
ch 5, miss 3, I tr in 
the next st, 9 tr on 





PINEAPPLE EDGING. 


the ch, I tr 7 next 
st of ch, turn, 

2nd Row.—Ch 4, 1 tr in the second tr, 
ch 9, 1dcin 5-ch loop, ch 5, 1 dc in the 
next 5-ch loop, 3 tr, ch 3, 3 tr in next 5-ch 
loop, t de in the next loop, ch 5, miss 1 
loop, 1 tr, ch 5, I tr in the next loop, ch 5, 
miss I loop, 1 dc in the next loop, 3 tr, 
ch 3, 3 tr in the next loop, 1d c in the next 
loop, ch 5, 1 dc in the next loop, ch 9, 
2dcon 4 ch at end of bar, turn, 

3rd Row.—Ch 4, 1 tr in second tr, 9 tr on 
9 ch, ch 5, 1 de in next loop, ch 5, 3 tr, 
ch 3, 3 tron 3 chof shell, ch 5, miss 5 ch, 
g tr on next § ch, ch 5, 3 tr, ch 3, 3 tron 
3. ch of shell, ch 5, 1dc in next loop, ch 5, 
g tr on 9 ch, 2 tr on 4 ch at end, turn. 

4th Row.—Ch 4, 1 tr in the second tr, ch 
9, 1d c in next loop, ch 5, 1 dc in next loop, 
ch 5, 3 tr, ch 3, 3 tr on 3 ch of shell, ch 5, 
thtr in each of 9 tr, ch §, 3 tr, ch 3, 3 tr 
on 3 ch of shell,(ch 5, 1 dc in the next loop) 
twice, ch 9, 2 tr on 4 ch at end of bar, turn. 

5th Rew.—Ch 4, 1 tr in the second tr, 
9 tr on 9 ch, (ch 5, 1 tr in next loop) twice, 
ch 5, 3 tr, ch 3, 3 tr on 3 ch, ch 6, miss 1 
h tr, Ih tr in each of 7 st, ch 6, 3 tr, ch 3, 
3 tr on 3,ch, (ch 5, 1 dc in next loop) twice, 
ch 5, 9 tr on 9 ch, 2 tr on 4 ch at end of 
bar, turn. 

6th Row.—Ch 4, 1 tr in the second tr, 
ch 9, 1 dc in first loop (ch 5, 1 dc in next 
loop) twice, ch 5, 3 tr, ch 3, 3 tr on 3 ch, 
ch 6, 1 dc in each of 6h tr, ch 6, 3 tr, 
ch 3, 3 tr on3 ch (ch 5, 1 dc in next loop), 
three times, ch 9, 2 tr on 4 ch at end of bar, 
turn. 

7th Row.—Ch 4, f tr on second tr, 9 tr on 
9 ch, (ch 5, 1 dc in next loop) three times, 
ch 5, 3 tr, ch 3, 3 tr on 3 ch, ch 6, 1 dc in 
each of 5 dc, ch 6, 3 tr, ch 3, 3 tr on 3 ch, 
(ch 5, 1 dc in next loop) three times, ch 5, 
9 tr on 9 ch, 2 tr on 4 ch at end, turn. 











8c Row.—Ch 4, 1 tr in the second tr, 
ch 9, 1 dc in the next loop, (ch 5, 1 dc in 
the next loop) three times, ch 5, 3 tr, ch 3, 
3 tr on 3 ch, ch 6, miss t dc, 1 dc in each 
of 3.dc, ch 6, 3 tr, ch 3, 3 tr on 3 ch, (ch 5, 
1 dc in the next loop) four times, ch 9, 
2dcon4 chat end of bar, turn. 

9th Row.—Ch 4, 1 tr on second tr, 9 tr 
on 9 ch, (ch 5, 1 dc in next loop) 4 times, 
ch §, 3 tr, ch 3, 3 tr on 3 ch, ch 5, 1 dc in 
the second of 3 dc, ch 5, 3 tr, ch 3, 3 tr on 
3 ch, (ch 5, 1 dc in next loop) 4 times, ch 5, 
g tr on Q ch, 2 tr on 4 ch at end, turn. 

10/k Row,—Ch 4, I tr on second tr, ch 9, 
1 dc innext loop, (ch 5, 1 dc in next loop) 
4 times, ch 5, 3 tr on 3 ch, 3 tr on next 3 ch, 
(ch 5, 1 dc in next loop) 5 times, ch 9, 2 tr 
on 4 ch at end, turn. 

11th Row.—Ch 4, I tr on second tr, 9 tr 
ong ch, (ch 5, 1 dc in next loop) 10 times, 
ch 5, 9 tr ong ch, 2 tr on 4 chat end, turn. 
Repeat from second row for length required. 


Lace Edging. 

Ch 36, turn. 

Ist Row, —Miss 3, I tr in each of the next 
10 st, (ch 5, miss 3, 1 dc in the next st) 5 
times, ch 5, 3 tr, ch 3, 3 tr in last st of ch, 
ch 5, turn. 

and Row.—3 tr, ch 3, 3 tr on 3ch between 
tr of last row, ch 5, miss first 5 ch loop, I tr, 
5 ch, 1 tr in next loop, ch 5, miss next 5 ch 
loop, 3 tr, ch 3, 3 tr in next loop, 1 dc in 
next loop, ch 5, 1 dc in next loop, ch 9, 
2trin the 3 ch loop at end of ro tr of last 
row, ch 4, turn. 

3rd Row.—t tr in the second tr, 9 tr on 
gch, ch 5, 1 dc om next § ch, ch 5, 3 tr, 
ch 3, 3 tr on 3 ch, ch 5, miss 5 ch, 9d tron 
next 5 ch, ch 5, miss 5 ch, 3 tr, ch 3, 3 tr 
on 3 ch, ch §, turn. 


4th Row 
ch 3, 3 tr on 3 ch, 
ch 5, rh trin each of 
g dtr, ch 5, 3 tr, ch 3, 


4—3 tr, 


3.tron3 ch, ch 5, 1dc 
innextloop, chs, 1de 
in next loop, ch 9, 2 tr 
en 4 chatend of bar, 
ch 4, turn. 

5th Row.—tI tr in 
second tr, 9 tr ongch, 
chs, 1dein next 5 ch 
loop, ch 5, 1 dc in 

next loop, ch 5, 3 tr, 
ch 3, 3 tron3ch, ch 

6, miss 1 h tr of last row, 1 h tr in each of 
the next 7 st, ch 6, 3 tr, ch 3, 3 tr on 3 ch, 
ch 5, turn. 

6th Row.—3 tr, ch 3, 3 tr on 3 ch, ch 6, 
miss 1 h tr, 1 dc in each of the next 6 st, 
ch 6, 3 tr, ch 3, 3 tr on 3 ch, (ch 5, td cin 
next 5 ch) 3 times, ch 9, 2 tr on 4 ch at end 
of bar, ch 4, turn, 

7th Row.—t tr in second tr, 9 tr on 9 ch, 
(ch 5, 1 dc in next loop) 3 times, ch 3, 3 tr, 
ch 3, 3 tt on 3 ch, ch 6, I dcin each of 5 dc 
of last row, ch 6, 3 tr, ch 3, 3 tr on 3 ch, 
ch 5, turn. 

814 Row.—3 tr, ch 3, 3 tr on 3 ch, ch 6, 
1 dc in each of 4 dc, ch 6, 3 tr, ch 3, 3 
on 3 ch, (ch 5, 1 dc in next loop) 4 times, 
ch 9, 2 tr on 4 ch at end of bar, ch 4, turn. 

gth Row.—1 tr on second tr, 9 tr on 9 ch, 
(ch 5, 1 dc in next loop) 4 times, ch 5, 3 tr, 
ch 3, 3 tr on 3ch, ch 6,1 dc in each of 
3 dc) ch 6, 3 tr, ch 3, 3 tr on 3ich, ch 5, 
turn. 

tok Rew.—3 tr, ch 3, 3 tr on 3 ch, ch 5, 
1 dc in the second de of last row, ch 7, 3 tr, 
ch 3, 3 tr on 3 ch, (ch 5, 1 dc in next loop) 
5 times, ch 9, 2 tr on 4 ch at end of bar, 
ch 4, turn. 

11ék Row.—1 tr on the second tr, 9 tr on 
9 ch, (ch 5, 1 dc in next loop) 5 times, ch 5, 
3 tr, ch 3, 3 tron 3ch, rdc on next 3 ch, 
ch 5, turn. Repeat from the 2nd row for 
length required. 








The Edge. 

** 1 dc in the first 5 ch loop on edge 
of pineapple, ch 5, 1 dc in top of last dc, 
* 2d tr in the next § ch loop, ch 5, rd cin 
top of d tr, (ch 5, dc in last d c) twice, 2 dtr 
in the same loop with last 2 d tr, ch 5, 1d 
in top of last d tr *, from * to * 4 times in 
all; repeat from ** to end of lace. 


The Reticella Design would make an excellent dress trimming if worked 


with coloured thread. 
can be had in a variety of lovely shades. 


Use Knox’s “ Cord” Floss Thread, Size J. 
The Pineapple Lace would 


This 


look well in Knox’s White L. C. Linen Crochet Thread, Size 30. These 
threads can be obtained from the leading drapers and needlework 


depots. 


If you have any difficulty in getting them, however, write to 


the Mills direct—Messrs. W. and J. Knox, Ltd., Kilbirnie, Scotland—for 


the address of the nearest depot. 


gt 






CHERRY DESIGN LACE, 


For this use Ardern’s No. 36 crochet 
cotton and a No. 6 hook. 
Abbreviations. 

Tr=treble ; ch=chain ; sp=space; bl= 
block. 

A block consists of 4 tr; 2 bl=7 tr; 
3 bl=1o tr. A space is made by 2 ch on 
tr. 

Make 140 chain. 

1st Row.—3 ch for first tr, 2 bl, 2 sp, 
2bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 4 bl, 20 sp, 2 bl, 
tum. 

2nd Row.—2 bl, 22 sp, 4 bl, 1 sp, 5 bl, 
2 sp, 2 bl. 

3rd Row.—2 bl, 2 sp, 4 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 
25 sp, 2 bl; make ro ch to turn. 

4th Row.—2 bl, 25 sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 5 bl, 
2 sp, 2 bl. 

5th Row.—2 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 2 
sp, 3 bl, 25 sp, 2 bl, 10 ch to turn. 

6th Row.—2 bl, 23 sp, 4 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 
3 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl. 

7th Rew.—2 bl, 2 sp, 3 bl, 3 sp, $ bl, 
22 sp, 2 bl. 

8th Row.—2 bl, 22 sp, 6 bl, § sp, 3 bl, 
2 sp, 2 bl. 

9th Row.—2 dl, 2 sp, 3 bl, 7 sp, 3 bl, 16 
sp, 4 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl, 10 ch to turn. 

toth Row.—2 bl, 4 sp, 6 bl, 25 sp, 2 bl, 
3 sp, 2 bl. 

11th Row.—2 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl, 24 sp, 4 bl, 
2 sp, 2 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl. 


12th Row.—2 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl, 
2 sp, 4 bl, 7 sp, 5 bl, 12 sp, 
2 bl, 38p, 2 bl. 

13h Row.—2 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl, 
10 sp, 8 bl, 6 sp, 8 bl, 3 sp; 
2d). 

14th Row.—2 vl, 3 sp, 8 bl, 
6 sp, 3 bl, 1sp, 6 bl, 7 sp, 2d, 
4 sp, 2d] 

15th Rew.--2 bl. 4 sp, 2 bl, 
6 sp, § bl, 2 sp, 3 bl, S sp, 6 bl, 
4 sp, 2 bl, 10 ch to turn. 

16th Row.—2 bl, 7 sp, 4 bl, 
3 sp, 4 dl, 3p, 4 bl, 3 sp, 4 bl, 
4sp, 2 bl, 4 sp, 2 bl. 

17th Row.—2 bl, § sp, 2 bl, 
sp, 3 bl, Tsp, 6 bl, 3 sp, 6 bl, 3 sp, 1 DI, 
9 sp, 2 bl. 
18h Row.—2 bl, 9 sp, 2 bl, tsp, 9 bl, 
4 sp, 5 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 5 sp, 2 bl. 

19th Row.--2 bl, 5 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 1 bl, 
rsp, § dl, 6 sp, 4 dl, 2 sp, 3b], 3p, 4 DI, 
4 sp, 2 bl. 

20th Row.—2 dl, 3 sp, 6 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl, 
2sp, 7 bl, 7 sp, 6 bl, 1 sp, 1 bl, 4 sp, 2 bl. 
21st Row.—2 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl. 
sp, 3 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 3 sp, 8 bl, 2 sp, 8 bl, 
2 sp, 2 bl. 

22nd Row.—2 bl, 2 sp, 9 bl, 2sp, 6 bl, 
6 sp, 2 bl, 4 sp, 4 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl. 

23rd Row.—2 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 
Isp, 4 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl, 5 sp, 4 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 
Isp, 4 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl. 

24th Row.—2 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 4 bl, 
8 sp, 2 bl, rsp, 2 bl, 3 sp, 4 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 
3 sp, 2 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl. 
25th Row.—2 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl, 4 sp, 3 bl, 
sp, 3 bl. 4 sp, 1 bl, 2 sp, 6 bl, 3 sp, 6 bl, 
sp, 2 bl. 
26th Row.—2 vi, 4 sp, 4 dl, 2 sp, 3 bl, 
sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 4 bl, 3 sp, 7 bl, § sp, 2 bl, 
sp, 2 bl. 
27th Row.—2 bl, 3 sp; 2 bl, 8 sp, 3 bl, 
sp, 6 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 9 sp, 2 bl. 
28th Row.—z2 bl, 8 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 4 bl, 
sp, 8 bl, 13 sp, 2 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl. 
20th Row.—2 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl, 13 sp, § bl, 
3 sp, 6 bl, 5 sp, 2 bl. 
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30th Row.—2 bl, 5 sp, 3 bl, 6 sp, 
2 bl, 2 sp, 4 bl, 13 sp, 2 bl, 3 sp, 
2 bl. 

31st Row:—z2 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl, 13 sp, 
4 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 14 sp, 2 bl. 

32nd Row.—2 bl, 15 sp, 6 bl, 
13 sp, 3 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl. 

337d Row.—2 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 
1 bl, 13 sp, 4 bl, 16 sp, 2 bl. 

34th Row.—2 bl, 35 sp, 2 bl, 3 sp, 
2bl. 

35th Row,.—2 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl, 8 sp, 
5 bl, 20 sp, 2 bl. 

36th Row.—z2 bl, 19 sp, 7 bl, 7 sp, 
3 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl. 

37th Row.—2 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 6 sp, 
g bl, 19 sp, 2 bl. 

38th Row.—2 bl, 20 sp, 4 bl, I sp, 
4 bl, 5 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl. 

39th Row.—2 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 3 sp, 
4 dl, 2 sp, 4 bl, 19 sp, 2 bl. 

40th Row.—2 bl, 20 sp, § bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 
3 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl. 

qist Row.—2 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 3 bl, 
isp, 4 bl, 6 sp, 4 bl, 10 sp, 2 bl. 
19 sp, 6 bl, 7 sp, 10 bl, 





gend Row —2 
2 sp, 2 bl. 

43rd Row.—2 bl, 2 sp, 4 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 
3 sp, 3 bl, 3 sp, 9 bl, 8 sp, 2 bl, 10 ch te 
turn, 

44th Row.—2 bi, 10 sp, 12 bl, 4 sp, 3.1, 
1 sp, § bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 5 ch to turn. 

45th Row.--For I sp, 3 more sp, 2 bl, 
2sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 3 bl, 5 sp, 4 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 
10 sp, 2 bl. 

46h Row.—10 ch for 2 bl, 12 sp, 2 bl, 
2sp, 4 bl, 3 sp, 4 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl, 
turn with 5 ch. 

47th Row. -2 sp, ¥ bl, 3 sp, 8 bl, 3 sp, 
6 bl, 13 sp, 2 bL 

48th Row.- ~2 bl, 14 sp, 4 bl, 4 sp, 6 bl, 
4 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp. 

49th Row.—-6 bl, 4. sp, 3 bl, 23 sp, 2 bl, 
10 ch to turn, 

50¢k Row.—2 bl, 19 sp, 4 bl, 9 sp, 1 bl, 
2sp, 2 bl, 1 sp. 

51st Row. --2 sp, I bl, 2 sp, 3 bl, 6 sp, 
6 bl, 18 sp, 2 bl. 

52nd Row.-—2 bl, 17 sp, 8 bl, 3 sp, 3 bl, 
Isp. 4 bl 

537@ Row.--2 sp, 1 bl, 1 sp, 1 bl, 3 sp, 
11 bl, 17 sp, 2 bl 

54th Row.—2 bl. 17 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 4 bl, 
4 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp. 

55¢h Row.--3 sp, 1 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 3 sp, 
4 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 17 sp, 2 bl, 10 ch to turn. 
56¢2 Row.—2 hl, 20 sp, 6 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl, 
sp; I bl, 3 sp. 
574k Row.—t bl, 3 sp, I bl, 3 sp, 2 bl, 
sp, 4 bl, 21 sp, 2 bl. 
587k Row.—2 bl, 12 sp, 4 bl, 11 sp, 2 bl, 
4 sp, I bl, 3 sp, 1 bl. 

59th Row.—1z bl, 3 sp, I bl, 5 sp, 2 bl, 
9 sp, 6 bl, 11 sp, 2 bl. 

60k Row.—2 bl, 10 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 4 bl, 
7 sp, 2 bl, 4 sp, 4 bl, 3 sp. 

61st Row.—2 sp, 6 bl, 3 sp, 6 bl, 3 sp, 
4 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 10 sp, 2 bl. 












oo 
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62nd Row.—2 bl, 10 sp, 
2 sp, 8 bl, 1 

637d Row.—1 sp, § bl, 2 sp, 1 bl, 1 sp, 
4 bl, 3 sp, 8 bl, 10 sp, 2 bl. 

64th Row.—2 bl, 11 sp, 6 bl, 2sp, § bl, 
2 sp, I bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 4 bl, 1 sp, 


11 bl, 2 sp, 4 bl, 





65th Row.—1 sp, 4 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 
2 sp, I bl, 2 sp, 7 bl, 1 sp, 4 bl, 12 sp, 
2 bl. 


66th Row.—2 bl, 16 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 5 bl, 
3 sp, 1 bl, 2 sp, 6 bl, 2 sp. i 

67h Row.—3 sp, 4 I, 3 sp, tbl, 4 sp, 
1 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 14 sp, 2 bl. 

68th Row.—2 bl, 15 sp, 1 bl, x sp, 4 dl, 
I sp, I bl, 4 sp, 1 bl, 10 sp. 
69th Row.—9 sp, 4 bl, 2 sp, I bl, 1 sp, 
bl, 1 sp, 1 bl, 4 sp, 4 bl, 7 sp, 2 bl. 
oth Row.—2 bl, 6 sp, 6 bl, 2 sp, 4 bl, 
i sp, 1 bl, 2 sp, 6 bl, 8 sp. 

qist Row.—7 sp, 8 bl, 1 sp, 2 D1, 1 sp, 
1 bl, rsp, 10 bl, § sp, 2 bl. 

rand Row.—2 bl, § sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, § bl, 
Isp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 1 bl, 2 sp, 8 bl, 7 sp. 

73rd Row.—7 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 4 bl, 2 sp, 
2 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 4 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 3 sp, 
2 bl. 

74th Row.—2 vl, 3 sp, 8 bl, 1 sp, 1 bl, 
Isp, 2 bl, 3 sp, 4 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 7 sp. 

75th Row.—8 sp, 6 bl, 4 sp, 5 bl, 1 sp, 
6 bl, 4 sp, 2 bl. 

76th Row.—z bl, 5 sp, 4 bl, 1 sp, 5 bl, 
6 sp, 4 bl, 9 sp. 

77th Row.—19 sp, 5 bl, 8 sp, 2 bl. 

78th Row.—z2 bl, 8 sp, 3 bl, 3 sp. 

79th Row.—4 sp, 3 bl, 5 sp, 2 bl. 

80th Row.—2 bl, § sp, 2 bl, 5 sp. 

81st Row.—10 sp, 2 bl. 

Send Re bl, 8-sp. 

83rd Row.—4 sp, 4 dl. 

842k Row.—a bl, 4 sp. 

85th Row.—4 bl. 


b 






















86¢i Rew.—4 bl, make 10 ch to increase. 
87th Rew.—2 bil, 9 sp. 
$8¢h Row.—9 sp, 2 bl. 
89/2 Row.—2 bl, 9 sp. 
goth Row.—9 sp, 2 bl. 
gist Row.—2 bl, 9 sp. 





ggrd Row. 

9424 Row.—9 sp, 2 bl. 

95th Row.—z2 bl, 9 sp. 

96th Row.—9 sp, 2 bl. 

7th Row.—2 bl, 9 sp. 

98th Row.—9 sp, 2 bl, 

99th Row.—2 bl, 9 sp. 

1oo/k Row.—7 sp, 2 bl. 

toist Row.—2 bl, 7 sp- 

1o2nd Row.—7 sp, 2 bl. 

103d Row,—2 bl, 7 sp. 

lo4th Row.—7 sp, 2 bl. 

105th Row.—2 bl, 7 sp. 

106¢h Row.—5 sp, 2 dl. 

107/h Row.—z bl, 14 sp, 4 bl, 4 sp, 6 bl, 
4 sp. 

108¢h Row.—2 sp, 8 bl, 3 sp, 6 bl, 13 sp, 
2 bl. 

109th Row.—z2 bl, 12 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 4 bl, 
3sp, 4 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp. 

110¢k Row.—1 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 
3 bl, 5 sp, 4 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 10 sp, 2 bl. 
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111th Row,.—2 bl, 10 sp, 11 bl, 4p, 3 bl, 
Isp, 5 bl, 2 sp. 

112th Row.—2 sp, 4 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 3 sp, 
3 bl, 3sp, 8 bl, 8 sp, 2 bl. 

113¢h Rew.—2 bl, 9 sp, 6 bl, 7 sp, 10 bl, 
2 sp, 2 bl to join the inner edge. 

114th Row.— 
2sp,4 bl, 6sp, 4 bl, 10 sp, 2 bl, 10 ch to 
turn. 

115/hk Row.—2 bl, 20 sp, 5 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 
35p, 2 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl. 

116¢h Row.—2 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 3 sp, 4 bl, 
2 sp, 4 bl, 19 sp, 2 bl, 10 ch to turn. 

117th Row.—2 bl, 20 sp, 4 bl, 1 sp, 4 bl, 
5 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl. 

118th Row.—2 bl, 2 sp, 
19 sp, 2 bl. 

119th Row.—2 bl, 19 sp, 
2 sp, 2 bl. 

120th Re 2 bl, 2 sp, 
20 sp, 2 bl, 10 ch to turn, 


2 bl, 2sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 


2 bl, 6 sp, 9 bl, 


7 bl, 7 sp; 3 bI, 





3 bl, 8 sp, 5 bl, 
21st Row.—2 bl, 35 sp, 2 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl. 
Now work backwards from row 33rd, 32nd, 

gist, and so on tu the Ist ; then the last row 

of the illustration. 


Cherry Design 
Insertion. 

Make 75 ch. 

1s¢ Row.—Insert the hook into fourth ch 
for first tr ; 7 tr in all, 17 sp, 7 tr, or 2 bl. 

and Row.—2 bl, 6 sp, 4 bl, 7 sp, 2 bl. 

3rd Row.—2 dl, 6 sp, 8 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl. 

4th Row.—2 vl, 3 sp, 3 bl, 2 sp, 4 bl, 
5 sp, 2 bl. 

5th Row.—2 dl, 5 
4 sp, 2 bl. 

6th Rew.—2 bl, 6 sp, 3 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 
4sp, 2 bl. 

7th Rew.—2 Wl, 3 sp, 2 dl, 
8 sp, 2 bl. 

8th Re 

oth Rew. 
4 sp, 2 bl. 

10th Row.—2 bl, 3 sp, 6 bl, 3 sp; 3 bl, 
2 sp, 2 bl. 

11th Row.—2 bl, 4 sp, 1 bl, 2 sp, 4 bl, 
2 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl. 

12th Row.—2 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 6 bl, 
5 sp, 2 bl, 

13th Row 






sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 4 bl, 


1 sp, 3 bl, 


2 bl, 9 sp, 6 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl. 
4 bl, 1 sp, 2 bl, 4 sp, 4 bl, 











7 sp, 8 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl. 
14th Re 2 sp, 8 bl, 7 sp, 2 bl. 
15th Rew. 8 sp, 6 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl. 
16th Row.—z2 dl, 4 sp, 4 bl, 9 sp, 2 bl. 
17th Row.—2 bl, 17 sp, 2 bl. 
18¢h Row.—2 bl, 17 sp, 2 bl. 
19th Row.— 

2 bl, 17 Sp 

2 bl. 
20th Row.— 

2 bl, 6 sp, 4 

bl, 7 sp, 2 bl. 
21st Kow.— 

2 bl, 6 sp, 

Subiueawesps 

ub. 
22nd Row. 

—2 bl, 3 sp, 

3 bl, 2 sp, 4 

bl, 5 sp, 2 bl. 










CHERRY DESIGN INSERTION. 


23rd Row.—z dl, 5 sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 4 bl, 
4 sp, 2 bl. 

24th Row.—2 bl, 6 sp, 3 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 
4 sp; 2 bl. 

25th Row.—2 bl, 3p, 2 bl, 1 sp, 3 bl, 
8 sp, 2 bl. 
26th Roi 
27th Rov 
sp, 2 bl. 
28th Row.—2 bl, 3 sp, 6 bl, 3 sp, 3 bl, 
sp, 3 bl. 
29th Row.—3 bl, 3 sp, 1 bl, 2 sp, 4 bl, 
sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl. 
30tk Row, 
sp, 4 bl. 
31st Row.—2 sp, 2 bl, § sp, § bl, 2 sp, 2 bl. 
32nd Row.—2 bl, 2 sp, 8 bl, 3 sp, 3 bl, 
sp. 





2 bl, 9 sp, 6 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl. 
4b], 1 sp, 2 bl, 4 sp, 4 bl, 





- 


b 


2bl, 2sp, 2.bl, 2 sp, 6 bl, 


w 





ow 


337 Row.—2 sp, 2 bl, 2sp, 1 bl, 3 sp, 
6 bl, 3 sp, 2 bl. 

34th Row.—2 bl, 4 sp, 4 bl, 4 sp, 1 bl, 
I sp; 3 bl, 2 sp. 

35th Re I sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 1 bl, 2 sp, 
2 bl, 10 sp, 2 bl. 

36th Row.—2 bl, 10 sp, 1 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 
Isp, 2 bl, 1 sp. 

37th Rew.—ti sp, 2 bl, i sp, 2 bl, 3 sp, 
4 dl, 6 sp, 2 bl. 

38h Row.—2 bl, 5 sp, 6 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 
Isp, 2 bl, 1 sp. 

39th Row.—2 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 1 bl, 
8 bl, 4 sp, 2 bl. 

4oth Row.—2 dl, 4 sp, 8 bl, isp, 4 bl, 
2 sp. 

41st Row.—3 sp, 3 bl, 1 sp, 4 bl, 2 sp, 
2 dl, 4 sp, 2 bl. 

42nd Rew.—2 bl, 4 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 4 bl, 
1 sp, 3 bl, 3 sp- 

43rd Row.—a4 sp, 2 dl, 2 sp, 6 bl, 5s, 2 bl. 

44th Row.—2 bl, 6 sp, 4 bl, 9 sp. 

45th Ror 2 bl. To turn the 
corner, 2 








I sp; 







—19 sp, 


















bl upon 
last blocks, 
repeat 
twice, slip 
stitch to 
upper end 
of last 
block, 

make 3 ch 
and 6 tr 
across 2 bl 
and then 
pick up 
end of last 
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sp, 2.ch, I tr into next sp, turn, making 2 bl 48th Row.—2 bl, 2 sp, 8 bl, 2 sp, 1 bl, 
upon last 2 bl, repeat until level with 19th 4 sp, 2 bl 
sp of 45th row. 49th RB & Sp, 20) bly 29 sp; 
46th Roi bl, 4 sp, 4 bl, 7 sp, 4 bl. 2 bi. 
47th Row.—2 bl, 2 sp, 3 bl, 3 sp, 6 bl, 50rk Row.—z2 bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 4 bl, 
3 sp, 2 bl. 7 sp, 2 bl. 


Knitted 
Garments 


A Cosy Knitted 
Jacket. 
For this use eight ounces of ** Cock o’ th’ 
North” 3-ply White Merino Vest Wool. 
Cast on 45 st. Knit plain, knitting back- 
wards and forwards moderately tight for 





55 rows, Then on this same needle cast on 
45 additional stitches. You now have go st 
on the needle, Continue knitting backwards 
and forwards for 55 more rows. Then take 
off 45 st in this way: knit 2 st, then draw 
the first stitch over the last, letting it drop. 
Knit another, then draw the preceding stitch 
ever it and let drop. Continue this way 








until you have 45 st left on the needle. 
Knit 55 rows more, then cast off all the 
stitche above. Now join together 





same 





the edge where you began with 45 st, and 
the first edge of the extension. Crochet 





them together loos: then join the edge of 


45 st, where you finished the work, to the 





other side of the extension, This will leave THE LITTLE JACKET. 
two armholes. 

Finish the garment with a cro- 
cheted scal‘op, also use same finish 


round the arm-holes, Put this on 





and turn over round the neck for 
collar effect, and then arrange for 
fastenings to fit length of waist. 
Either button into the bottom of 
the scallops, or tie with several 
litle bows of ribbon—a very 
pretty finish. The illustration is 
buttoned, This garment, if not 
knitted too tightly, will be so 
elastic that it will fit any form 
perfectly. 

Surely nothing could be more 
comfortable for cold winter 
weather, whe 
warmth of such a garment as this 
is so often needed. For motor- 





the additional 





ing, driving, skating, or, in fact, 
any form of outdoor sport, it is 
just what is needed; and for 
mothers, daughters, and grand- 
mothers it is equally suitable, 
Tt is not often that one finds a 
garment which is so altogether 
ptactical. Then, too, it is ex- 
ceedingly easy to make, and one 
needs to know only a few of the tue cross-over, 





sist Row.—2 bly 7 sp, 4. bl, 2 sp, 2 bl, 
2 sp, 2 bl. 

52nd Row.—2 bl, 3 sp, 6 bl, 8 sp, 2 bl. 

537@ Row.—2 bl, 9 sp, 4 bl, 4 sp, 2 bl. 

54th Row.—2 bl, 17 sp, 2 bl = proceed 
from Ist row for length of insertion required. 








That are Easy 
to Make 


simpler stitches in knitting and crochet, 
so that it would seem to combine all the 
essential qualifications, 


A Knitted 
Cross-over. 

This isa particularly comfortable cross-over 
in a new shape, having the back long at the 
waist where it comes under the crossed-over 
ends of the front. 

For this use seven ounces of Head and 
Son’s double Berlin wool and a set of No, 11 
long knitting needles. 

Cast on 20 st. Knit the Ist row plain, 
In the 2nd row knit and purl alternately 
In the 3rd and succeeding rows knit the 








purled stitch of the preceding row and purl 
the knitted stitch. Increase one at the be- 
ginning and end of every third row until 
there are 90 rows, then one at each end 
of next two rows; this gives $4 st in 
the g2nd row. 

937d Row.—Work 33 st, cast 
off next 18 st, then with another 
needle, work remaining 33 st. 
Leave the first 33 for the pre- 
sent, and work the last 33 con- 
sand” 





tinuing the patter of 
stitch, The inner side of this 
strip must be straight, and the 
narrowings made at the outside 
by knitting or purling (whichever 
preserves the pattern) the first two 
of a row together. 

Work 18 rows without increase 
or decrease. Decrease in every 
fifth row until the stitches are 
reduced to ro, then in every row 
until only one remains. Fasten 
off the thread and work the other 
side in the same way. 

With a bone crochet hook work 
the picot edge all round, thus— 
*30 ch, raise a loop through the 
first of the 3 ch and one through 
the edge of the cross-over, this 
gives three loops on the needle, 
thread over the needle and through 
the three loops *, repeat. 

Make a cord of double chain, 
and fasten one to~ each «point, 
finish each cord with a tassel. 


Making Carrickmacross Lace 


CARRICKMACROSS 
le its name 
denotes, is especially 





e, as 


an Irish lace. It has 
known many. vicissi- 
tudes, but has sur- 
vived them, and is 
even more popular 
to-day than ever. 
This lace is exceed- 


ingly beautiful, and, 
at the same time, so 
simple of execution 
who 





that those are 
not great workers can, 
by a little care and 
neatness, make hand- 
some and valuable 
lace. 

Materials 

required, 

These are few, but 
should be of the best 
quality. ‘They are— 
Carrickmacross 





muslin, white or 
cream ; Brussels net, 
square mesh, white or cream ; lace scissors, 


with bulb on one point ; needles, siz 





and 12: design ; Carrickmacross cotton, white 
or cream, 60, 80, 150, 200, 

‘Yo commence the work, first lay the net 
on the design, and then the muslin, tacking 
through all these round and across, and then 
very carefully round the design, avoiding 
the actual lines of the pattern, ‘This tacking 














is very essential, as it greatly 


improves the finish of the lace. 


Working the 
Design. 





The worker must next find on 
her 





des a pattern 
where she can commence 
to work that will follow 
on as 
without 
the 

work 
the 80 and 
200. The coarser thread 


far as 
breaking 


possible 
the 
150 
to- 


60 and 
well 


cord, 

cotton 
gether, or 
is for the top cord, the 
finer for the sewing over. 
by putting 
down a long thread, and 


Commence 


then with the finer thread sew the 
coarse thread with small slanting 
whipping-stitches to both muslin 
and net. 
After a 
sufficient- 
ly 


piece is 


long 


worked, 
then cut out. This, 
ofcourse, must be very 
carefully done, as the 
muslin must be cut 
away from outside the 
design, so as not to 
cut the net under- 
neith. First pick up 
alittle piece ofmuslin, 





and then cut round the pattern, keeping 
the blunt side of the scissors « 





inst the net, 
The spaces can then be filled in with fancy 
i Some of the: 








are here illustrated, 
After the work is finished, take off the pat- 






and 
with a 


tern press 
warm 


iron, putting 





some thin mate- 





al between the 


iron and the 


work, 

Where to get 

the Materials. 
You can get 

designs and all 


AG DARNED 
ERN. the requisites for 
this work from 
Mr, William Barnard, 126, Edgware Road, 
London, W. The di 
glazed linen, or read 
macross muslin with 
Brussels net and founda- 
and 





be bought on 


traced on Carrick- 


tion ; in addition 
to various lace patterns, 
you can get collars, 
culls, handkerchiefs, 
@oilies, fans, etc. Just 
write to Mr, Barnard, tell- 





ing him what you want 
to and he will 
doubtless be able to meet 
your requirements, The 


ign illustrated 


make, 





des here 
can be obtained from him 


if required. 





THE FINISHED WORK IS 
VERY EFFECTIVE, 


5 
























A Pretly Velour Shape edged 
with Fur. 


The small fur toque above in the centre 
is finished with the fashionable butterfly 
trimming. The design just below this 
shows a felt shape with a slightly rolled-up 
brim. The trimming isa fancy band round 
the crown, and two manufactured quills of 
velvet and silk to match the band, At the 
bottom of the page is illustrated a hat of 
black velvet with a band of ribbon finished 





in a simple bow at the back. 


A Cosy: Bonnet for 
Motoring. 


Close-fitting shapes are always 
desirable for windy days, or when 
motoring. The little bonnet shown 
above is a particularly becoming 
style made of velvet, with ribbon 
velvet strings. The frill of chiffon 
on the brim and the rosettes at each 
side of ‘the back take away the 
severity of the actual shape. 
Another small, snugly-fitting hat 
is that shown at the top in the 
centre, 
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An Ostrich Mount and Ornament 
trim this Hat, 


Aboye is a hat of very simple 
construction, but which has a dis- 
tinctly stylish touch. ‘This is a 
popular shape, and one becoming 
to most faces, in that it presents 
nothing extreme. A very delightful 
design is that shown opposite. The 
brim is edged with narrow fur, 
and a cluster of flowers and foliage 
surround the crown. 


A close-fitting little 
Velvet Hat, 


A hat of the style illustrated just 
above is a necessity to every 
woman’s winter wardrobe, its 
particular advantages being that 
it is warm and fits snugly to the 
head, and there are no projecting 
trimmings to catch the wind or 
get in the way. Dome crowns 
continue to be worn this season, 
and many of the brims are almost 
flat. 


Styles for Winter Days 


The children’s 
coats shown on 


We feel sure that 
many girls will 
like to have 
patterns for 


this page are both 
very practical 
making the be- styles for the very 
coming little fur cold weather, as 
set in the centre 
of the page. The 
patterns for the 


they are cut high 
in the neck, and 
the fur collars 
three garments make a cosy finish. 
Velvet would also 
look well as a 
trimming, if pre- 
ferred. 


are supplied as 
one number (No. 
2399) at our usual 
price, 4d., postage 
extra. 


Address to the 
“Girl’s Own” 
Fashion Editor, 


4, Bouverie SMART LITTLE JACKET 
TRIMMED WITH FUR, 


Patterns of all 
the numbered 
designs on this 
page can be 








OVERCOA’ obtained, price Street, Fleet Pattern No. 2413. 
Pattern No. 2147. 4d. each, exclu- Street, London, Sizes for 4, 6, 8 and 
Sizes for 4, 6, 8 and eh EEL E.c. 10 years. 

years. 


A HAT, SCARF AND MUFF 
IN VELVET AND FUR, 


Pattern No, 2399. 
In one size only. 





A LITTLE SCHOOL ‘: => - ‘A BOY'S SLIP-OVER RUSSIAN 





FROCK. . suit. 
Pattern No. 2414, TWO LITTLE PARTY FROCKS, Pattern No, 2415. 
Sizes for 4, 6, 8 and We are not supplying patterns for either of Sizes for 2, 4 and 
10 years. these designs. 6 years. 
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The Grecian Touch in Hairdressing 















Showing the 
right side of 


The Mercury 
Bandeau, to 


the Bow Knot the right 
effect. Oppo- below, is 
site isanother decidedly 


view. classical. 





The Bow Knot effect, raised 


high on the head, is simple 
and dignified, 






Above isa Classical Style of Hairdressing for a younger 

girl. The Coiffure on the left is simple and becoming. 

The front View with the hair softly parted is shown 
on the right. 






Showing how to divide the Hair for the Psyche 
Knot, the completed effect of which is illustrated 
on either side. 


gs 





